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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


-> -— 

HE meeting between the King and the Emperor of 
Russia has been the chief event of the week. The 
speeches at the banquet, which took place on board the 
‘Standart,’ the Emperor's yacht, on the evening of Tuesday, 
June 9th, were of an exceedingly cordial character. The 
Emperor, in proposing the health of our King and Queen, 
expressed the hope that the meeting, while strengthening the 
many and strong ties which united the Royal houses, would 
have the happy result of “drawing our countries closer 
together, and of promoting and maintaining the peace 
of the world.” The Czar also alluded with satisfaction 
to the settlement of several questions between the two 
countries. Notwithstanding the limited scope of the Agree- 
ments referred to, they could not, he declared, but help to 

spread feelings of mutual goodwill and confidence. 








The King in his reply spoke of the Czar’s “affectionate 
words,” and heartily endorsed the statement in regard to the 
Convention recently concluded between the two Governments. 
“TI believe it will serve to knit more closely the bonds that 
unite the peoples of our two countries, and I am certain that 
it will conduce to the satisfactory settlement in an amicable 
manner of some momentous questions in the future.” Not 
only would it draw the two countries more closely together, 
but it would help very greatly towards the maintenance of the 
general peace of the world. The King added his hope that 
“this meeting may be followed before long by another oppor- 
tunity of meeting your Majesty.” The King then drank to 
the health not only of the Imperial family, but, “ above all, to 
the welfare and prosperity of your great Empire.” 








It is reported that the concluding words of the King’s 
toast have been very greatly appreciated in Russia by all 
classes. The phrase was certainly very happily worded. It 
is generally understood that the King’s allusion to the 
“settlement of some momentous questions in the future” 
referred to the Macedonian problem, and the Times corre- 
spondent at Reval states that he has learnt on excellent 
authority that Macedonia formed the staple subject of 
the conversation between the Russian Foreign Minister 
(M. Isvolsky) and Sir Charles Hardinge. He adds that he 
is in a position to state that Russia accepts in substance the 
recommendation that the revenues of Macedonia should be 
primarily devoted to local needs, which was the crucial 
point of the negotiations. The allusion in the King’s 
speech to a future meeting is also understood to mean 
that the Czar will this autumn visit Great Britain, being 
the guest of the King in « family and informal manner 
probably at Sandringham or Balmoral. We sincerely hope 
that the proposed visit will be able to take place. It remains 





to be said that the King has made the Ozar an Admiral of the 
British Fleet, and that the compliment has been returned in 
kind. The cordiality of the Emperor, and his desire to mark the 
event as one of great political importance, has been shown by 
the nature of the Orders bestowed upon the British visitors. 
They are of the highest grade. 








We have expressed elsewhere our general satisfaction with 
the results of the Reval visit, which may, we think, without 
exaggeration, be described as a notice to the whole world 
that the evil tradition that Britain and Russia are 
“natural enemies” has come to an end, and that henceforth 
we may look to a steady improvement in the relations between 
the two countries. That in itself is excellent; but still more 
important is the proof afforded by the meeting that France, 
Britain, and Russia mean to hold together to maintain the 
peace of the world. As long as they are determined not to 
quarrel among themselves, there is not much likelihood of any 
other Power venturing to disturb the peace of Europe. 


The comments of the European Press on the meeting make 
very interesting reading. The Russian Press of all kinds is 
pleased, and the Radical Russ not the least of them. The 
French Press is naturally sympathetic, and it may be noted 
with satisfaction that the Tribuna, the important Rome 
newspaper, evidently approves of the speeches and what they 
represent. The German Press, on the other hand, shows in 
some instances suspicion and irritation which are both foolish 
and unnecessary. For example, the Freisinnige, according to 
the Berlin correspondent of the Times, uses the following 
exaggerated language :— 

“ We need not incontinently get into a panic and prophesy the 

worst. But we must not close our eyes to the fact that a mighty 
coalition, with pronounced anti-German tendencies, will hence- 
forth confront us in all questions of world-policy—a coalition 
which is already complete, even though there may be no written 
and sealed Treaties of Alliance. ‘hat we stand almost alone in 
face of the numerous ententes and Alliances which have been con- 
cluded all around us; that we cannot even depend with certainty 
upon one of the Powers of the old Triple Alliance, Italy, is a 
deplorable fact which cannot be affected by any mood of the 
moment or by any number of fine toasts and spzeches.” 
Let us say once more that such a view of the effects of the 
Understanding can only hold good on the supposition that 
Germany contemplates action which would disturb the peace 
of Europe or violate the legitimate rights of her neighbours. 
For such writing as that of the Freisinnige no excuse is to be 
found, in the action of any one of the three Powers, in the 
speeches at the Reval meeting, or in the comments.of any 
newspaper of standing either in Britain or France. 


It is announced that Reval will be the meeting-place of the 
Emperor of Russia and the President of the French Republic 
on the occasion of M. Falliéres’s visit to Russia. He will 
arrive at Reval on July 27th, and will remain there until the 
28th. On his way to the Baltic the President will spend two 
or three days at Copenhagen, and from thence he will go to 
Stockholm en route for Reval. On the return journey he will 
call at Christiania. He is expected to get back to France on 
or about August 5th. The visit is of considerable importance, 
and will tend to make visible the peaceful understanding 
which now binds France, Britain, and Russia. It is interest- 
ing to note in this context that the relations between Japan 
and Russia are steadily improving. The unveiling of the 
monument to the Russian dead at Port Arthur has been made 
the occasion by the Japanese Press for declarations that a 
lasting sentiment of profound mutual respect has grown up 
between the two countries, and has obliterated every sentiment 
of hostility, which “constitutes a guarantee of permanent 
friendship between the two nations.” That is perhaps going 
too far, but at the same time there is no doubt that the 
relations between Japan and Russia are now of avery friendly 
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kind. We feel sure that no Power realises more strongly 
than Japan the great qualities possessed by the Russian 
Army. In spite of so many unfavourable circumstances, the 
Russian troops never failed to prove the most stubborn 
and formidable of foes. Though beaten, they were never 
disgraced. 


The long interview with Sir Robert Hart, who has just 
returned to Europe after thirty years’ continuous residence in 
the Par East, which appears in last Saturday's Da‘ly Mail is, 
perhaps, more remarkuble as a revelation of temperament 
than as a contribution to our enlightenment. Sir Robert 
Hart notes as a significant sign of the times that whereas 
he went out to China more than fifty years ago in a P. and 
Q. steamer, he is returning in a German liner. Asked to 
what causes he attributed his success in China, he modestly 
laid more stress on opportunity and industry than any special 
ability. He personally had always found the Chinese Govern- 
ment most reasonable, he believes firmly in the future of the 
country, and, while admitting the likelihood of the Chinese 
proving formidable competitors in commerce, entertains no 
apprebensions as to the “yellow peril.” The Chinese, he main- 
tains, are essentially amenable to reasonable influences, and 
although they are organising their forces, he acquits them of 
any aggressive intentions. A military development of their 
Empire they regard as incompatible with true progress. 
Sir Robert Hart's tone throughout, though optimistic, was 
serious, but he told one entertaining story of a Chinese 
musician, a member of a band which Sir Robert had organised, 
who, when a number of Russian soldiers broke into his house 
after the raising of the siege of the Legations, saved his 
property by striking up the Russian National Anthem. 





The results of the elections for the Prussian Chamber are 
now practically complete, second ballots being required in 
only 25 out of 443 seats. ‘T'he 418 representatives elected are 
distributed as follows :—Conservative Right, 140; Free Con- 
servatives, 58; National Liberals, 65; Radical People’s Party, 
22; Radical Union, 7; Catholic Centre, 100; Poles, 15; 
Social Democrats, 6; unattached, 5. As an absolute majority 
ig thus assured to the allied forces of the Conservatives and the 
Catholic Centre, Prince Biilow is under no obligation to con- 
ciliate Liberals as in the Reichstag, or regulate his policy by 
the requirements of a bloc, and the chances of electoral reform 
in Prussia, whether as regards the three-class system of 
indirect electors or the open ballot, are indefinitely postponed. 
But while the composition of the Chamber remains sub- 
stantially unchanged, the Social Democrats have scored a 
slight success by gaining a foothold for the first time in tbat 
Guamber. Conservatives and Radicals unite in minimising 
this exploit, but it is none the less significant, and where the 
group system prevails numbers are no test of strength. 
Half-a-dozen Social Democrats may well prove the nucleus of 
a formidable body of dissent, as the growth of their influence 
in the Reichstag amply proves. 


The report of Mulai Hafid’s arrival at Fez, though not 
officially confirmed, is regarded as quite likely to be true. 
But the effect of such an achievement, assuming it to be a 
fact, is largely discounted by his methods and the attitude of 
his most convinced supporters. According to the Paris 
correspondent of the Times, he bas been obliged to raise 
money by forced loans, which will not increase his popularity, 
and tbe fanatical agitation against Christian interference 
which has detached the Moors from Abd-ul-Aziz to his side 
will inevitably react against him if ever he is recognised by 
the Christian Powers and begins to negotiate with them. In 
other words, the chaos in Morocco continues, and will grow 
worse until the Powers concerned sanction the enforcement 
of the measures indicated by the Treaty of Algeciras, but 
rendered impracticable by international jealousy. 

The Indian Government Bills dealing with explosives and 
newspapers were introduced and passed in the Legislative 
Council on Monday. The Explosives Bill is almost identical 
with the English Act, while the Newspaper Bill gives power 
to confiscate presses on which criminal incitements are 
printed and to stop the issue of offending papers. It is 
provided that no action shall be taken save on an application 
from the local Government, and that the final order of the 
Magistrate directing the forfeiture of the press may be 
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appealed against to the High Court within fifteen days, 
The three native Members present having heartily sup- 
ported the Explosives Bill, while pleading for a month's 
delay in which to discuss the Newspaper Bill, Lord 
Minto addressed the Council in a powerful speech. After 
expressing the deepest sympathy with Mr. Kennedy— 
whose wife and daughter were assassinated at Muzaffarpur— 
in his terrible bereavement, and denying the false charges 
made against Mr. Kingsford of inflicting the punishment of 
floezing for political offences, the Viceroy declared thut the 
great mass of the Indian people had expressed abhorrence for 
the recent crimes. 


The conspiracy with which they had to deal, continued tho 
Viceroy, bad been falsely represented as the effort of a down. 
trodden people struggling to free itself from a foreign 
oppressor. To the best of his belief, it had largely emanated 
from sources beyond the confines of India, and inculcated 
aims and doctrines entirely new to that country. He regarded 
the two Bills as exceptional, and framed to meet dangerous 
emergencies, but the Newspapers Bill in no way tied 
their bands as to the future introduction of an Act for 
the general control of the Press of India, which he believed to 
be imperatively necessary, and would be welcomed by the best 
Indian newspapers. India was not ripe for complete freedom 
of the Press, and it was unfair to her people that for daily 
information, such as it was, they should be dependent upon 
unscrupulous caterers of literary poison. They were called 
upon to regulate its sale, but he was determined that no 
anarchical crimes should for an instant deter him from 
endeavouring to meet to the best of his ability the political 
aspirations of honest reformers. Lord Minto coneluded by 
appealing to the people of India, and to all who had her 
future welfare at heart, to unite in support of law and order, 
and to join in one common effort to eradicate cowardly 
conspiracy from their midst. 

Parliament reassembled on Wednesday, but neither on that 
day nor on Thursday was any business of importance 
transacted. On Wednesday, upon the vote for the Customs 
Department, Mr. Snowden objected to the political disabilities 
imposed on the Civil servants, and asked that the regulation 
prohibiting them from becoming members of political associa- 
tions should be repealed. We are glad to say that the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer refused to do anything of the kind, 
but pointed out tbat, in view of the duties which the Excise 
officers would be asked to discharge under the Old-Age 
Pensions Bill, it would be more necessary than ever to keep 
them out of polities. The administration of the pensions 
scheme would confer upon Excise officers “a gigantic power 
of patronage.” That is perfectly sound; but even if political 
bias is avoided, we are afraid that the “gigantic power of 
patronage ” that is to be in the future exercised by the Excise- 
men will be certain to cause a large crop of dangers and 
difficulties. The power of discrimination—.e., the reporting 
to the Committees whether a man is or is not outside the 
pension line—will subject Excisemen to pressure which it will 
often be very difficult for them to resist. Again, a man not 
strictly pensionable, but anxious to get his £13 a year, might 
well think it worth while to give half his pension in the 
first year, or a quarter of his pension each year, in order to 
have the Exciseman on his side. Quis custodiet custodes ?—who 
will excise the Exciseman ? 





On Thursday the House was also occupied with Supply, but 
at the beginning of the proceedings the Prime Minister 
announced that on Wednesday a Resolution will be moved 
for the allocation of the time to be devoted to the Committee 
and subsequent stages of the Old-Age Pensions Bill. ‘That is 
pradent; but unless we are greatly mistaken, the old-age 
pensions discussion will prove longer and more difficult than 
even the Government imagine. On the House going into 
Committee on the vote for the Board of Agriculture, Sir 
Edward Strachey, who represents that office in the House of 
Commons, explained what had been done to put the Small 
Holdings Act into operation. Up to the present it had not 
been necessary to put in force the compulsory powers 
conferred by the Act for the acquisition of land, and there 
was every reason to believe that the County Councils would 
co-operate most amicably with the Board of Agriculture. So far 
sixteen thousand people had applied, and the total amount 
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of land required for these applicants was some two hundred 


and fifty thousand acres. Sir Edward Strachey’s statement 
was made the subject of a good deal of hostile criticism by 
Liberal Members, who declared that the Department was 
not rapid or energetic enough. In our opinion, the sug- 
gestions for hastier action are not justified. Small holdings 
ave admirable things for qualified men, but the plan of 
dumping men higgledy-piggledy upon the land is very 


much to be deprecated. It would be sure to end in scandal | 
and failure, and scandal and failure would greatly damage | 


the movement for the return to the land—a movement 
which, if reasonably and patiently worked, has so much to 
recommend it. 


Lord Morley, who was the guest of the Indian Civil Service | 


Dinner Club on Thursday, made an admirable speech to the 
distinguished and representative audience gathered to hear 
him. He was trying, he declared, to feel his way through the 


most difficult problem, the most difficult situation, that a | 


responsible Government ever had to face. After declaring 
that it was impossible to enter upon an era of pure repression, 
Lord Morley quoted the astounding prophecy made by Lord 
Macaulay in 1836. Macaulay mentioned that “in the single 
town of Hooghly 1,400 boys were learning English.” The effect 
of this education on the Hindus was, he declared, “ pro- 
digious.” “It is my firm belief that if our plans of education 
are followed up, there will not be a single idolater among the 


respectable classes in Bengal thirty years hence. And this | 
will be effected merely by the natural operation of knowledge | 


and reflection.” Very poignant was Lord Morley’s comment : 
“Ab, gentlemen, the natural operation of knowledge and | 
reflection carries men of a different structure of mind, of | 
different beliefs, of different habits and customs of life—it | 


At the end of his deeply interesting address Lord Morley 
defended his policy in regard to the Press. The Act, he 
declared, meddles with no criticism, however strong, of 





Government measures. It discourages the advocacy of no | 


policy, social, morul, political, or economic. Yet the Act had 
been described as one judging cases of seditious libel without 
a jury. It was no restriction of the freedom of the Press, 
It was said that the incendiary articles—for they were in- 
cendiary and murderous—were mere froth. “ Yes, they are 
froth, but they ure froth stained with blood.’ When you had 
men admitting that they deliberately wrote these articles and 
promoted these newspapers with a view of furthering murderous 
action, “ to talk of the ireedom of the Press in connexion with 
that was wicked moonshine.” “You may put picric acid in 
the ink and pen just as much as in any steel bomb.” Lord 
Morley ended his speech on a note of optimism which we feel 
sure was sincere, and was also fully justified. “If a crisis 
comes,” he declared, * it will find us ready. We have a dark, 
ugly moment before us, but we shall get through it, but only 
with self-commuand and without any quackery or cant, whether 
it be the quackery and cant of order or the quackery and cant 
of sentiment.” 


On Monday Mr. John Burns, accompanied by Mrs. Burns, 
visited the estate of the Ealing Tenants, Limited, one of the 
properties developed in accordance with the policy of the 
Oopartnership Tenauts’ Housing Council. Mr. burns, in 
opening the recreation ground, condemned sport of the 
gladiatorial order. The tendency in al) modern movements 
was for great crowds to be brought together to see other 
people play. “ The effect of this upon our people was that we 
now cried in companies, smiled in battalions, sported in 
divisions, holidayed in armies, and married in mobs.” The 
spirit of the horde was being developed. The best antidote 
for this mania was a good home, and the best counter- 
attraction a good garden. In contrast with over-athleticised 
games, he named the good old-fashioned English pastimes, 
such as tennis, bowls, cricket, and quoits. That is sound sense, 
expressed with all Mr. Burns's picturesqueness and dramatic 
force. It is most satisfactory to see the splendid progress 
which is being made by the application of Uo-operation to the 
housing problem. Here is a form of Socialism which we are 
delighted to see winning all along the line. 


The Government's old-age pension scheme has been freely 


discussed at the annual Whitsuntide Conferences of the | 


various Unities of Oddfellows. The general attitude of thé 
speakers was decidedly critical. They welcomed the principle 
of old-age pensions, but were for the most part hostile to a 
universal and non-contributory scheme, on the ground that it 
would prove detrimental to the habits of thrift inculeated by 
friendly, trade, and similar societies making provision for 
times of sickness and distress. The Grand-Master of the 
Nottingham Order said they thought seventy years of age 





was too late in life for a person to become a pensioner, and 
| that such a scheme would destroy in a large measure the very 
| purpose for which old-age pensions were created—viz., to 
| prevent members of thrift societies applying for parochial 
| relief —thus accurately justifying the criticism of the 
| Charity Organisation Society. The income limit adopted 
would have the result of penalising precisely those 
persons who for thirty or forty years hud made great 
sacrifices in order to pay their subscriptions. The Grand. 
| Master of the Manchester Unity was even more out- 
| spoken in his criticisms, declaring that any non-contributory 
scheme was Poor Law relief, by whatever name it might be 
called, and asserting that, in his opinion, tlie Government 
scheme, which needlessly hurt the most provident of the 
| working classes, would be more accurately described as the 
| eoecuragemens of improvidence than as an old-age pension 
system. 
| 





The deviations of Mr. Richard Croker, the famous ex- 
| Tammany “ boss,’ from the arena of politics are always 
picturesque and occasionally surprising. His latest idea is 
that of bringing over the Temple of Philae from Egypt and 
setting it up in Central Park, New York, but his successors 
at Tammany Hall have not displayed any great enthusiasm 
over the project. But “they were quickly attracted,” accord- 
ing to the Zimes correspondent, “ by the magic word ‘contract’ 
for bringing over the temple and setting it up, and there were 
offers to transport the ruins and tastefully supervise their re- 
erection, and thus, as the World says, ‘bear down to the 
remotest lapse of time, inseparably linked, the names of 
Ptolemy and Ahearn, Nectanebo and McClellan, the sacred 
cats of Isis and the Tammany Tiger.” By far the most 
practical comment on the proposal, however, is that of one 
| district worker who is reported to have said: “ What's the use 
of moving a lot of old junk from the Nile to this village ?” 
The notion that the Egyptian Government might possibly 
raise Objections never seems to have entered the head of 
Mr. Croker. 

Dr. Moses Gaster, the eminent Hebrew scholar and 
archaeologist, describes in Tuesday's Z'imes the discovery of 
what he believes on good ground to be the authentic text of 
the Samaritan version of the Book of Joshua, which had been 
‘Jost to the world for two thousand years. Three hundred 
years ago Scaliger obtained am Arabic chronicle, based 
on this text, from some Samaritans in Cairo, but failed 
to secure the original, the existence of which has been 
| denied by Biblical scholars. Last year, however, Dr. 

Guster, while visiting the Samaritans at Nablus, was 
given a copy by the High Priest, and purchased a 
| second copy from the verger of the sanctuary. The text of 
the Samaritan version is substantially identical with our 
Canonical or Muassoretic version up to the end of chap. xiii., 
after which there are radical differences, and omissions of 
incidents derogatory to sacred history or discrediting the 
claims of the Samaritans. But as to the genuineness of the 
| text Dr. Gaster has no doubt, alike on the grounds of style, 
on its having served as the basis of the Arabic chronicle, und 
on its close correspondence with the narrative of Josephus, 
who evidently used it as a genuine source. The internul 
evidence of the text and the history of the Samaritans induce 
Dr. Gaster to fix the date as prior to the middle of the second 
century B.C. The High Priest seemed quite unaware of the 
importance of the book, w hich apparently has not been pre- 
served in any old manuscripts; but in view of the isolation 
of the Samaritans, Dr. Gaster considers this in no way 
to invalidate the authenticity of the text, which with intro- 
duction, translation, and notes is appearing in the current 
issue of the Journal of the German Oriental Society. 








| 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 87j—on Friday week 88. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REVAL MEETING. 


HE significance of Royal meetings is often exag- 
gerated, but no friend of peace and of a better 
understanding between the nations can fail to recognise 
the importance of the visit paid by King Edward to the 
Emperor of Russia. Following as it does upon the visit 
of M. Fallitres to this country, and coming just before the 
forthcoming meeting between the President of the French 
Republic and the Russian Sovereign, it is in effect a 
proclamation to the world that the three Powers, Russia, 
France, and Britain, are determined to do all they can to 
maintain the peace of the world, and to maintain it in the 
right way,—that is, by avoiding all action which may give 
rise to controversies and disputes, and by taking care, 
while safeguarding their own rights and interests, not to 
infringe in any degree the rights and interests of their 
neighbours. Leagues of peace in times past have had a 
bad name with diplomatists, as too often belying their 
description; but the present understanding between the 
French Republic, Russia, and Britain is open to no 
such objection. It is patent to the whole world that 
each of the three Powers is most sincerely anxious to 
avoid any breach of the peace of Europe. They are all 
honest devotees of the sfatus quo, even though in the 
cases of France and of Russia there might be a good 
déal of excuse for a desire not to perpetuate the existing 
condition of things. The more fiery French patriots 
are apt to regard the European status quo as a 
grievance, since it means acquiescence in the loss of the 
provinces. Again, those Russians who are inspired by 
Pan-Slavist aspirations, and hold strong views as to 
the mission of Russia in South-Eastern Europe, are 
inclined to dislike the idea of binding themselves to 
maintain the present configuration of the world. Never- 
theless, all three Governments have come to an under- 
standing which in essence, if not in name, means keeping 
the peace, and also keeping things as they are. ‘The result, 
as we have said, is an understanding which is devoid of 
the slightest flavour of aggression, and which only asks 
that the nations shall let each other alone and practise the 
principle of “live and let live.” The notion of the three 
Powers either individually or collectively setting light to 
the European powder magazine is absolutely unthinkable. 
No Power, therefore, can show itself aggrieved at the 
understanding—or shall we say, at the three Powers 
standing together in the interests of peace ?—unless 
such a Power has aggressive and disruptive intentions 
which are hampered by it. Let us hasten to say that 
we do not mean to suggest that there is any Power 
which seriously regards the understanding as hostile to 
itself. It is true that certain organs of German public 
opinion have professed indignation over the meeting of 
the Emperor of Russia and the King, but to such news- 
paper utterances it is not necessary to pay too much 
attention. The German Government itself is well aware 
that uo injury has been done or is purposed, and that there 
is no hostile intent whatever in the Reval visit. A break- 
water is no menace to a calm sea, though it is a great 
protection if the weather becomes stormy and the waves 
are lashed into fury. 

Perhaps the best proof of the pacific character of the 
understanding between the three Powers is to be found in 
the manner in which it has come about. It is the force of 
circumstances that has brought them together rather than 
the acts of statesmen or the development of a far-seeing 
policy. For various reasons, and owing to a variety of 
circumstances, all three Powers found themselves anxiously 
desiring the same thing, and each willing to make con- 
siderable sacrifices to secure that thing. The thing was 
and is peace. But in the case of nations, as of men, those 
who desire the same object very strongly, and who are 
somewhat anxious as to whether they will obtain it, and, 
further, who are willing to make personal sacrifices in order 
to obtain it, are certain sooner or later to come together. 
The force that draws them is irresistible. As soon as 
the position is mutually understood an agreement is 
reached, even without a word being spoken. But though 
this is the case, it is wise that intercommunication 
should take place, and that matters of common concern 











should be freely discussed, for understandings between 
nations are fabrics which are all the better for being kept 
in repair. Thus Britain, Russia, and France, impelled . 
consult their common interest, peace, are finding that their 
object may be developed and secured by the well-directed 
efforts of the statesmen and Sovereigns interested. There 
is also a specific as well as a general benefit to be obtained 
by diplomatic action. When once nations realise that 
they have a great deal to gain by the preservation of 
the peace of the world, they easily advance to the 
position of seeing that it is very foolish of them to 
quarrel over details, and that it behoves them to come 
to an agreement in matters of minor policy. But when 
such agreements as to detail are formed, they at once 
react and help to consolidate the general understauding, 
We came to our agreement in detail with France because 
it had become obvious to the statesmen of both countries 
that it was necessary to their essential interests to preserve 
peace throughout the world. But no sooner had an agreg. 
ment in detail been reached than it was found that the 
general understanding was thereby immensely strengthened. 
In the same way, the recognition that Russia and Britain 
are both interested in the maintenance of peace has led to 
a specific agreement between the two Empires, and will, 
we hope and believe, lead in the future to a still further 
“clearing up ” of minor points of friction. 

It is most satisfactory to note how far the promotion of 
good feeling with Russia has already gone. Who would 
have thought in the first year of the present century that 
in seven years’ time we should find our politicians on both 
sides talking as if an understanding with Russia were the 
most natural thing in the world! It is no doubt possible 
that in future years we may find new points of difference 
with Russia, and that she and we may be unable to 
agree on many matters of policy. The Reval meeting 
has, however, done one thing. It has made both nations 
and the world at large understand that the old condition 
of things under which Russia was supposed to be the 
“natural enemy” of this country has ceased to exist. 
Twenty, or even a dozen, years ago the “natural enemy” 
theory, and the notion that we were bound to be in a 
perpetual state of friction with Russia, entirely held the 
field, and those who challenged it—uas the Spectator did— 
were regarded as either ignoramuses or “cranks.” Yet 
now it is one of the commonplaces of diplomacy that 
there is no reason why Russia and Britain should be at 
loggerheads. 

It is said that the German Emperor will shortly meet 
the Czar in the waters of the Baltic. We sincerely hope 
that the rumour is true, for the last thing we desire is that 
any encouragement should be given to the view that the 
understanding between ourselves, Russia, and France is 
intended to isolate Germany. Unlessa condition of things 
inimical to the outbreak of hostilities, or, in other words, 
unless peace, is to be regarded as bringing isolation 
upon Germany, the idea of the triple understanding 
being injurious to her is utterly untenable. The 
better the relations between the German Emperor and 
the Emperor of Russia, the more we shall be pleased, 
and it will be a source of increased satisfaction if the 
visit of the Kaiser to the Baltic should be followed 
later by a visit to Britain. Should the German 
Emperor again elect to spend an autumn holiday in 
the South of England, the news will be received here 
with the utmost pleasure. ‘The German journalists, 
German burgomasters, German pastors, and German 
working men whom we have been delighted to receive 
of late have, we trust, learned that there is no hostility 
here to the German people or the German Sovereign,— 
a fact which, we believe, the German Emperor already 
fully realises, and of which the British people will be only 
too glad to give him further personal proof whenever he 
can find time to take another holiday in Hampshire. 





THE NEW INDIAN PRESS ACT. 


E hold that Lord Morley is amply justified in 
granting the demand of the Indian Government 

for a more stringent Press Act. The Secretury of State 
did well in not acting in the hurry of panic, and in 
endeavouring for as long as possible to abstain from 
strengthening the law. He tried the experiment of 
continued freedom, and he was wise to try it. That 
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experiment having failed, he is right to admit its failure 


and to take prompt action. Only a pedant refuses to 
take advantage of the knowledge gained by an ex- 

riment because its results are disagreeable to him, 
and show that his previous theory was wrong. We 
ourselves sympathise very strongly with Lord Morley’s 
disappointment, because we, like him, have long main- 
tained that a free Press, even if it abused its freedom, 
was better than an unfree and regulated Press. We 
desire, however, like him, frankly to admit that we 
were mistaken, and that those Indian administrators of 
experience who have of late years demanded stronger 

wers for the Executive in the matter of the Press 
have been in the right. But though we acknowledge our 
mistake, and though we are prepared to see the new 
Press Act not merely passed but sternly and strongly 
administered, our general view as to the folly of Govern- 
ments attempting to interfere with the expression of 

ublic opinion in European countries, or at any rate 
in English-speaking countries, is by no means affected. 
The truth is that the liberty of the Press, like representa- 
tive and democratic institutions, will not bear trans- 
plantation to the Indian soil and climate. The East in 
jts thousands of years of conscious social life, a conscious 
social life, remember, which dates from a time when our 
ancestors were the rudest of savages, has never devised or 
tolerated democratic institutions in the region of govern- 
ment. Such popular institutions as have existed have 
never got beyond the undergrowth of village life. Liberty 
in the Western sense and government of the people by the 
people have been deliberately repudiated by Asia as unsuit- 
able to her needs. We say “deliberately repudiated ” 
advisedly, for it is unthinkable that it should never have 
occurred to the quick and sensitive Eastern brain that the 
people could govern themselves. Here, then, is au essential 
fact to guide us in our Indian administration. We must not 
attempt to apply to India that which has been rejected by 
her as unsuitable,—and liberty, including liberty of the 
Press in the Western sense, has been so rejected. The 
license which we at home allow, and rightly allow, to the 
Press is in the last resort based upon Burke’s dictum, “ I 
must bear with inconveniences till they fester into crimes.” 
In India the festering process is so rapid, and its resultant 
so deadly, that we must stop the process before the 
festering begins. 

Because we cannot allow absolute and complete freedom 
to the Indian Press—because we cannot take up the 
attitude of shrugging our shoulders and letting “ the 
man in the Asian street” shout any vituperative non- 
sense he likes—it by no means follows that we need in 
India fall into the Continental bureaucrat’s error of 
perpetually fussing with the Press or attempting to 
regulate and direct its utterances. All we need do is 
what is, after all, only pushing a stage further a prin- 
ciple observed here already,—the principle of making 
men take the consequences of incitements to treason 
and murder. If we had newspapers here which daily 
preached high treason, the levying of war against the 
nation’s Government, and, further, advocated individual 
assassination, such newspapers, either under the Acts 
which punish high treason or else under the common law, 
would get but a short shrift. In fact, the new Indian 
Press Act only provides a rapid and efficient machinery 
for carrying out the principle that, just as a Government 
punishes acts of violence directed against itself, so it must 
punish those who advise and encourage such acts of 
violence. But to return to our point. Though the Indian 
Government will, we hope, show no mercy to newspapers 
that incite to bomb-throwing, either directly or indirectly, 
it will, we trust, do nothing in the way of establishing a 
censorship. The automatic control applied to the man 
who is forced to ask : “* Will this or that article lead to the 
suppression of my paper or the imprisonment of myself? ” 
is fur better than that of the official imprimalur applied to 
articles “submitted before publication.” Ingenious men 
will far more easily evade a regular censorship thau 
they will escape the punishment accorded to seditious 
writings. The Indian Government by assuming responsi- 
bility for Press prosecutions mean, no doubt, to take care 
that honest criticism, personal or official, of themselves or 
their subordinates shall not be interfered with. It is not 
the fault of men of British race to object to criticism. Most 
Englishmen, indeed, have an almost superstitious feeling 





thag there is something unlucky in shutting down the 
safety-valve of criticism. They want also to know their 
own weak points in order to be able to play the game 
better, and to score more heavily off their opponents. 
While dealing with the new Indian Press Act we desire 
to say a word upon the kindred subject of the general 
condition of India. The state of India has been brought 
into special prominence in the past week by the sensational 
letter contributed to last Saturday’s Times by Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller entitled “J’Accuse!” Let us say, to begin with, 
that with a great deal of the substance of that letter we 
are in full agreement. At the same time, and making 
allowance for the very natural soreness of the dis- 
tinguished official in question, we cannot help deeply 
regretting its personal note. We have always thought 
that nothing became Sir Bampfylde Fuller better than the 
reticence and dignity with which he bore what we, at any 
rate, regarded as the injudicious and inopportune, nay, 
unjyst, treatment accorded to him by the Government of 
India. That he should suddenly have departed from this 
attitude of reticence seems to us a mistake. We are quite 
sure that all he cares for is the welfare of India and of 
the British Empire, but we do not believe that his 
aspirations in this respect can be forwarded by his 
dwelling on his undoubted grievance against the Govern- 
ment of India. But though we feel obliged to record this 
protest, we are convinced that the Government of India 
made a capital mistake in not supporting more firmly 
the man to whom they entrusted the duty of carrying 
out their policy, even admitting that he may have made 
some blunders in detail. If the Government had meant 
to alter their policy in regard to the partition of Bengal, 
there would have been good reason for combining it with 
the dismissal of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. To 
persist in the policy, but to dismiss the man who was 
regarded as its chief exponent, was surely no small blunder 
in administration. The natives of Indiaare the very worst 
possible people to run away from, and in their eyes the 
dismissal of Sir Bampfylde Fuller was running away. 
from them. No doubt the policy of firmness, consistency, 
and courage may, like any other policy, be caricatured and 
exaggerated beyond what is right. It is clearly worse to 
persist in a really bad scheme, even in the Fast, than to 
admit that one is in the wrong. But here, as we have 
pointed out, there was no question of persisting in a policy 
which the Government had discovered to be wrong. What 
apparently they were doing, in fact if not in name, was 
pursuing the Machiavellian policy of sacrificing an un- 
popular instrument in order, as they thought, more easily 
to persist in what they held to bea sound scheme. Charles I. 
sacrificed Strafford, not because he had changed his 
purpose, but because he thought it would be easier for 
him to pursue his purpose if his friend went to the block. 
“Never desert one of your own side when he is under 
fire” is a maxim which it is very unsafe to neglect in a 
country ruled, as India is ruled, by a foreign Power. 
Concurrent with this maxim is another: “ Never let 
the natives of India imagine that they have anything to 
gain by violence and by attacks on individuals.” We 
ought to yield when we are in the wrong and our faults 
are pointed out to us by reasonable and peaceable methods ; 
but we should never throw a man to the wolves merely 
because the wolves howl loudly and show their teeth. The 
impossibility of yielding to violent protests should, no 
doubt, make us specially careful in our administrative 
methods, and in the choice of the instruments we use. 
The fact that an officer cannot give way to anything in the 
shape of mutiny should make him, not less, but far more 
meticulously careful in the matter of justice. So with 
the Indian administration. Because we dare not yield to 
clamour, we must take immense pains to keep the 
udministrative machine without a speck of tarnish on it. 
‘That we do keep it free from tarnish is our boast, and a 
boast which can be amply justified. In spite of the 
subtlety and ingenuity of the Eastern brain, and the 
power of the natives to lay traps for the slower-witted 
Briton, it is astonishing how seldom our administrative 
methods or administrative instruments in India are 
justly arraigned. The Indian Civil Service is beyond 
question the least corrupt, the most just, and the 
most efficient in the whole world. When it breaks down, 
as it does sometimes break down, the fault is almost 
always to be found in the native hands, and not in the 
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British brains and British character which have to “use 
those native hands. 

For the reasons just given, we are at one with Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller in expressing the hope that the Indian 
Government will take particular care to make it clear 
that we intend to hold India as firmly in the future as in the 

t, and that, come what may, we will not be driven from 
the path of duty by either bombshells or insults. When 
once we make that clear to the natives, half—nay, maybe 
the whole—of our task will have been accomplished. 
What the native desires above all things is security and 
the knowledge of exactly how he stands. He prefers to be 
able to treat us as a permanent factor, as a rock in the 
stream which cannot be moved, but to which the flowing 
river must accommodate itself. What yo and 
disturbs him is any notion that the rock is going to 
collapse. To put the matter in another way. Every Oriental 
feels happy when he gets an order. We have quoted once 
before, but may quote again, a luciferous story of the early 
days of the Egyptian occupation. An English adviser in 
one of the Departments of State found the Pasha in charge 
hostile and recalcitrant in a high degree. For a long time 
the Englishman was very patient, and bore the obstruction 
as best he could, always trying to smooth matters over and 
to prevent an open collision. At last, however, he lost 

tience, and determined that as he could not move the 
Pasha by appeals to reason and the principles of good 
government, he would insist on having his own way 
because it was his own way, and this he told the Pasha 
mantoman. “Is it an order?” said the Pasha. “ Yes,” 
said the Englishman. “Then of course I shall obey; but 
why did you not tell me long ago that it was an order? 
Then there would have been no more trouble, and every- 
thing would have gone smoothly!” In that story lies a 
great part of the secret of Eastern administration. We 
must make the native feel that “it is an order,” for till 
we have done so he will not really feel happy, comfortable, 
and well governed. Needless to say, however, we must do 
our best—strain every nerve indeed—to make the order 
wise as well as binding. 





THE STATE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


it would be unjust to blame the Government for the 
singular spectacle presented by the state of public 
business. The delays incident first to the long absence of 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman from the House of Commons, 
and afterwards to the Ministerial changes following upon 
his retirement, were very unfavourable to despatch, and 
their natural ill-effect has been made greater by the vast 
programme set out in the King’s Speech and amplified 
since. Even this last cause of the block cannot fairly be 
charged against a particular Ministry. The overloading 
of the Sessional programme has become so much a matter 
of course that it is doubtful whether a Government 
will ever again content itself with promising the two or 
three first-class measures which are all that the most 
willing House of Commons seems competent to deal with 
in the same year. But if we may not blame, it is per- 
missible to note the facts, and to compare the business 
already begun or foreshadowed with the time that remains 
for its transaction. In the Ministerial Press and in 
Ministerial speeches we read assurances that in respect 
to this or that measure the Government are about to put 
their foot down, to nail their colours to the mast, or to 
adopt whatever other phrase is supposed best to express 
indomitable resolution. But no amount of resolution can 
wholly leave time out of account. Closuring will do 
something, the “ guillotine” has formidable possibilities, 
the device of Standing Committees has greatly abridged 
debate. But when all these expedients have been allowed 
for, some interval must still elapse between each successive 
stage of a Bill, some provision must be made against such 
contingencies as Motions for adjournment and the various 
incidents which occasionally derange the most careful 
Parliamentary calculations. The ordinary habit of friendly 
critics is to put aside these difficulties as disposed of by 
the prospect of an autumn Session. In that blissful future 
all the failures of the spring and summer are to rise to a 
new and better life. But an autumn Session has one very 
serious drawback. It cuts into the interval which is 





— of the entire Ministerial programme, that the 
ills with which we are familiar, or with which we ma 
become familiar before the year has run its course, are all 
that are in the minds or the pigeon-holes of the Cabinet 
an autumn Session would have immense possibilities, But 
we are not allowed to think this. On the contrary, the 
Bills of 1908 have again and again been recommended to 
us as merely foretastes of the good things to come. They 
are the hors-d’euvre of the Liberal banquet. In that case 
Ministers will be able to give but a divided attention to 
the measures actually before Parliament. Some part of 
their thoughts must be reserved for the legislation of 1909 
unless, indeed, they are to meet Parliament next February 
with the confession that the legislation in question is stij] 
without form and void. Consequently, do what they 
may to expedite business, they will be compelled to 
jettison much of their cargo between now and Christmas. 
The interest of the remainder of the Session promises 
to lie in the choice—it may be the eventful choice— 
that will have to be made between promises kept and 
promises broken. 

The general impression seems to be that the Licensing 
Bill will stand over till the autumn. In that case we may 
well be sceptical as to the possibility of finding time in 
November and December for very much else. There is, 
however, a piece of preliminary work which needs to 
be done now, even if the autumn Session is to be 
appropriated to this single measure. This is the passing 
of the Resolution determining how much time shall be 
given to the separate parts of the Bill. In the case of the 
Licensing Bill this consideration will be of unusual 
weight. The parts of the Bill are of very varying im- 
portance, and it would be quite possible so to arrange the 
distribution of time in Committee as to hurry over the 
clauses of most moment, while spending a disproportionate 
time over trifles. Upon the several claims of different 
parts of the measure there will be great difference of 
opinion, and the Bill will be considered with less passion 
if this stormy question has been got out of the way some 
months before the Committee stage is taken. To apply the 
“guillotine” in a hurry, with no time given for considering 
how it will work in regard to particular provisions, would be 
to invite the Lords to refuse to read the Bill a second time 
on the plea that it had not received adequate consideration 
in the Commons. If a Revising Chamber is to be of real 
use, the First Chamber must have done its work properly. 
Besides this preliminary handling of the Licensing Bill, 
seven of the measures mentioned in the King’s Speech 
are still before the Commons. We may perhaps assume 
that Mr. Runciman will be compelled to forego his hope 
of succeeding where Mr. McKeuna failed. Unless some 
compromise can be arrived at on the religious difficulty, to 
pass an Education Bill would be to invite its rejection at 
the hands of the Lords, and in a Session so overcrowded as 
the present the Prime Minister would have some difficulty 
in commanding the leisure which a conference would 
require if it was to do anything more than prepare the 
way for legislation in some future year. The Eight 
Hours Bill can hardly claim attention on the ground 
of urgency. No class of workmen are better able than 
the coal miners to protect their own interests or make 
their own terms with their employers. Even so well 
intended a measure as that which proposes to render 
cigarette-smoking by boys penal as well as unwholesome 
may be abandoned without serious regret. After the 
labours of the Joint Committee, the adoption of the Port 
of London Bill should be an easy matter. The Housing 
Bill, good as it is in intention, is admitted to be defective 
in some important respects, and if these omissions were 
made good in the Christmas Recess its postponement to 
next year might be an eventual gain. There remain the Old- 
Age Pensions Bill and the Irish Universities Bill, making 
up with the Licensing Bill what the Government regard 
as the indispensable business of the year. It is hardly 
possible that Mr. Birrell should assent to the dropping of 
one of the two best-welcomed Bills in the Ministerial 
list, and one, too, that aims at remedying an admitted 
injustice of long standing. 

We do not question the ability of the Government to 
pass all these measures through the Commons if they 
have the will to do so. What is less certain is the 





ordinarily reserved for the preparation of the Bills of the 
following year. If we could assume that we are already in 





reception that will be given to them in the Lords, and 
the influence which this reception will have upon the 
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duration of the present Parliament. 
think that the Lords will deal with these Bills simply 
on their merits. Did they do so, we should expect to 
see the Old-Age Pensions Bill rejected on the second 
reading, and the Licensing Bill relieved of some of its most 
inent features. As regards the former, the Lords 
will have the best possible case supplied them in the 
facts that the Bill raises most difficult and important 
yestions as to the relation of pensions to poor relief, 
and that the whole subject is being dealt with by a Royal 
Commission which is confidently expected to report during 
the coming autumn. One main objection to the Bill is that 
it draws an arbitrary distinction between ontdoor relief 
from local rates and outdoor relief from Imperial taxes. 
It makes the receipt of one a barrier to the receipt of 
the other, and it provides no available means of 
exchanging one for the other. It will be impossible, 
as it seems to us, permanently to divide the aged poor 
into those who are expected to live as paupers on 2s. 6d. 
a week, and those who are permitted to live as pensioners 
on 5s. a week, and as yet no reason has been vouchsafed 
why an old man or woman should be assigned to one 
category rather than to the other. ‘The Report of 
the Poor Law Commission cannot but give the Govern- 
ment much information on this point, and to legislate 
jn advance of that information when its advent is so 
near seems like a deliberate preference for working in 
the dark over working in the light. We do not 
question that this will be as clear to the Lords as it 
is to us. Our fear is that they may be tempted to 
shape their action by the single consideration what will 
most injure the stability of the Government. ‘The Old- 
Age Pensions Bill, if it becomes law, promises either to 
compel Ministers to maintain restrictious which it is very 
hard to defend on either humane or logical grounds, or to 
land them in serious financial difficulties. This alternative 
prospect offers great attractions to a Second Chamber con- 
stituted as the House of Lords is, and there will not be 
wanting advisers who Will urge upon them that to throw 
out a Bill which is certain to have one or other of two 
consequences so excellent from a party point of view 
would be doing the Government an unnecessary service. 
What course Ministers would take if the Lords disregarded 
this counsel would depend, we imagine, upon the extent of 
their wish to bring in a new Keform Bill. If they are 
seriously bent upon this, they will naturally keep the 
present Parliament in being until the Bill is carried. But 
it is also conceivable that they may welcome an oppor- 
tunity of appealing to the country before the Unionist 
reaction has gone any further. The prospect of remaining 
in office with a smaller majority, and, by consequence, a less 
urgent demand for hervic legislation, may prove to have 
unsuspected charms. 





OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EXPERIMENT. 
\ or three as ago few Englishmen would have 


contemplated the prospect of what is now an 
accomplished fact in South Africa; many, indeed, would 
have regarded it as an abandonment of everything for 
which this country and her Colonies had fought with so 
much fervour and so much obstinacy from 1599 to 1902. 
For more than a year the Transvaal has enjoyed responsible 
government under a Ministry presided over by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our enemies of six years ago; the 
Orange River Colony is under a Cabinet which contains 
General De Wet; while in Cape Colony, for the first time 
in its history, the Bond bas undertaken the responsibilities 
of office, and has the largest majority ever held by any 
Cape party. We have now by our grant of responsible 
government to the two latest Colonies practically abjured 
the right of interfering in the internal affairs of the 
greater part of South Africa; and although the great 
experiment has not lasted sufficiently long for a final 
verdict on its wisdom, we have at any rate seen enough to 
euable us to form some judgment on the tendency of 
events, and on the policy which has led to this state 
of things. 

At the outset, in view of criticisms still occasionally 
heard against the policy of granting responsible govern- 
ment, we feel it necessary once more to state our belief 
that the grant of responsible government at the time it 
was given was not ouly right but inevitable, because there 


We wish we could | 





was no other practical policy. Responsible government 
was bound to come within a comparatively short period if 
the terms of the Vereeniging Treaty meant anything, and 
delay would merely have served to embitter relations and 
make the reaction greater when it eventually came. Any 
preliminary safeguards against full self-government in a 
transitional Constitution would have been valueless if the 
Government agreed with the elected representatives ; while 
if these safeguards were used to combat public opinion, 
they would have made its expression a mere farce. The 
ouly conceivable means of maintaining the supremacy of 
the British race over the Dutch race im the Transvaal in 
1906 would have been by continuing Crown Colony 
government, which nobody even suggested, for the very 
good reason that all parties and races in South Africa 
were alike against it. 

Apart from the justice and expediency of granting 
responsible government in its effect on South Africa 
itself, we believe that it has very much strengthened 
our position as a civilising power in the world. England's 
power has for many centuries rested not merely on 
her own might, but also on the credit which she has 
gained as an upholder of liberty. Not only the weak 
nations, but the weak and oppressed im every nation, 
have consistently looked with hope and fondness on 
England as the Liberal Empire. The self-confidence 
and the belief in human nature which our great ex- 
periment in South Africa displayed form one of those 
dramatic episodes reminding the rest of the world that we 
are still true to our old traditions, and still have our 
strength undiminished. A Power that can so rule the 
conquered will always have friends in the world who 
would deplore and fight against her fall. It is one 
more of those examples in government with which 
we have inspired half the civilised world, and which 
take away much of the envy that our strength would 
otherwise arouse. It is one of those acts of simple 
justice which enable the Englishman abroad to speak 
proudly with the foreigner and to win his respect. Merely 
to take one instance, our concession to freedom in South 
Africa has added enormously to our authority in Europe 
for determining the right and just policy in settling the 
Macedonian difficulty. 

But just and expedient though this experiment may 
have been in some ways, it might conceivably have turaed 
out ill iu South Africa, from our own previous errors, or from 
the ingratitude of those on whom the experiment was tried. 
Is there any indication of this? The worst danger that 
could be foreseen was that the strength of the connexion 
between Great Britain and South Africa might be 
diminished. The phrase was put about that what the 
Boer had lost in the field he would regain in the buallot- 
box. Of this there is at present not the slightest evidence. 
On the contrary, all the utterances and all the actions of 
the responsible Ministers in the new Colonies show not 
only a profound gratitude to the Mother-country for the 
gift of freedom, but a deep-seated sentiment of loyalty to 
the British flag such as no other policy could have brought 
to life. All who heard or spoke to General Botha last year 
must have been impressed by this truth, unless they have 
lost all faith in human nature; and all the speeches of 
Mr. Smuts, the other leading member of the Transvaal 
Ministry, must carry the same conviction. With regard to 
Mr. Smuts, the recent attempt by a contemporary to convict 
him of disloyalty to the British flag was triumphantly 
refuted by the correspondent who wrote from the Junior 
Carlton Club to Monday’s Times. So far from attacking 
the Imperial connexion, it is now proved by the bald state- 
ment of the facts, dispassionately narrated by this gentle- 
man, that the most ardent Imperialist could not have 
spoken more loyally of the protection enjoyed by the 
‘l'ransvaal “ under the majesty and the safety of the British 
flay.” We have thought it worth while to recall this 
incident because we believe that all the facts point in the 
same direction, to the unquestioning spirit of thankfulness 
and content with which all responsible statesmen ia the 
new Colonies accept the Imperial connexion. In truth, 
Mr. Smuts’s speech was a good, not a bad omen. 
Another omen of a similar kind is to be found in a fact 
just reported from Canada. General Botha has become a 
vice-president of the Champlain ‘lercentenary and Quebec 
Battlefields Association. This evidence of his desire to 
assert his right to take part im the consecration of the 
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ground where the foundation of Greater Britain was laid 
is surely a most satisfactory and significant fact. 


But it is not merely by speeches or sympathetic acts 
that the new Ministry have shown their care for the 
just susceptibilities of the Mother-country. In the 
settlement of the Indian difficulty in the Transvaal 
last year a compromise honourable to all parties was 
arrived at largely, we have good reason to believe, 
owing to the anxiety of the Ministry to consult Imperial 
as well as local interests. We still think that in this 
business much unnecessary friction could have been 
avoided if at the outset precautions had been taken to find 
out the views of the Government of India as to the least 
irritating method of dealing with Indian traders; but 
after the initial mistakes had once been made, it showed 
considerable strength of purpose and the best. Imperialism 
in the Transvaal Government to yield gracefully as they 
did. Again, in the matter of education, which, though in 
a sense a purely internal affair, has far-reaching effects in 
inculeating the right methods of training citizens of the 
Empire, it is admitted on all hands that Mr. Smuts’s 
settlement of the problems connected therewith, agreed to 
unanimously by the Transvaal Parliament, was fair and 
wise. Complaints are, no doubt, made that in some 
districts the local busybodies are not acting in the spirit 
of conciliation which animated the measure; but these 
causes are exceptional, and similar difficulties are not un- 
known even in our own country; while, considering the 
peculiar circumstances of the Transvaal, the wonder is 
that the complaints are not more widespread than 
they are. 

We now cume to the question of retrenchments and 
changes in the public service,—one which has naturally 
attracted considerable attention, not merely in the Trans- 
vaal, but also in England. In treating of this matter 
there is one aspect which must not be left out of account, 
although in the special circumstances it must not be 
too academically insisted upon. Having granted self- 
government to the new Colonies, we have granted it 
jn as real and full a measure as to Canada, Australia, 
or New Zealand. In those Colonies we should be 
very chary of criticising the arrangements made for the 
conduct of their Civil Service, and should never dream 
of venturing to interfere. In the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony equally we have neither the will nor 
the means of effective interference, and for that reason 
criticism should be cautious and based on a full know- 
ledge of the facts, otherwise it is liable to defeat its 
own object. For it must always be remembered that 
in South Africa public opinion, not merely Dutch, 
but English at least as strongly, is suspicious of 
any interference from England in its own affairs, 
With this in mind, we are, however, justified in con- 
sidering broadly how far the present changes in the 
Civil Service are indicative of a fair treatment of the men 
who have worked devotedly and ungrudgingly for the 

ublic service of the new Colonies. In the first place, it 
is admitted on all hands that considerable retrenchments 
in the Civil Service were inevitable. A staff was not required 
for normal conditions on the same scale as was necessary 
for the entire reorganisation of the country after a devas- 
tating war, and in fact the policy of retrenchment had 
been inaugurated before the establishment of responsible 
government. In the second place, it was hardly to be 
expected that under the new conditions room should not 
be found in the Civil Service for a certain proportion of 
new blood as vacancies might occur. As far as any 
evidence has yet been produced, there is none that the 
changes and retrenchments effected have shown any 
settled policy to replace a predominantly English by a 
Dutch Civil Service. On the other hand, there have been 
many very hard cases. With regard to these, we think 
our Government were guilty of a grave omission in not 
adopting the suggestion understood to have been made 
by Sir West Ridgeway’s Commission, that stipulations 
for the protection of the financial interests of discarded 
Imperial servants should have been laid down in the 
Letters Patent granting the Constitution. Further, we 
think that the Transvaal Government also have made 
mistakes. Notably, for instance, the arrangement by 
which Sir William St. John Carr was removed from 
a position which he was well qualified to hold, in 
order to’ effect changes in the Legislative Council, was 








indefensible from all the evidence that we have 
and the wholesale creation of field-cornets without any 
regard to the claims of unemployed officials bears J 
¢ an 
unfortunate aspect. Moreover, the proposal made by the 
Government for the future regulation of the Civil Servicg 
does not bear that impress of freedom from political 
considerations which has been found to be the strength of 
our own Civil Service. But this is merely a proposal at 
present, and may be amended in the Legislature. How. 
ever, from the broadest point of view, we cannot discover 
any signs, in spite of isolated instances, that the Govern. 
ment have not attempted to hold the balances even, [ft 
must be remembered that there is still a very strong party 
in the Transvaal of the old inhabitants who are constant] 
urging the Government to return to the old methods of 
Krugerism. So far General Botha and his colleagues 
have valiantly withstood these influences, but there jg 
possibly a danger that if they gain no credit among 
moderate men for these efforts they may be insensibly 
forced back on the support of the less far-seeing and 
more obscurantist section of their party. At present 
the mineowners of Johannesburg have no serious cause 
for complaint against the fairness of the Government's 
dealings with them, and their comparative prosperity 
within the last year is one of the best indications that no 
revolutionary measures are apprehended in that com. 
munity, so naturally sensitive to change and depressing 
conditions. 

Perhaps, however, the most hopeful sign in the South 
African prospect is the great step which has already been 
made towards closer union. ‘This is too important a 
question to be dealt with in so short a space as the end 
of an article, and we hope to return to it later, merely 
confining ourselves to this remark for the present. The 
Customs Conference has decided to ask the Governments 
of the four self-governing States to send representatives to 
a Conference next October which is to formulate a plan 
for union. Three of the States are undoubtedly anxious 
for a prompt settlement of the question. Natal is more 
doubtful as to the urgency. Probably the doubts of Natal 
would very soon vanish if she were assured, not only that 
full consideration to her own views will be given by the 
delegates, but also that the important minorities in the 
other States should be given adequate means of expressing 
their opinions. From utterances of Mr. Smuts and of Mr. 
Merriman it seems that their Governments entirely realise 
the importance of making the Conference really represen- 
tative of the whole of South African opinion. No greater 
calamity could be conceived than that anything should be 
done which would give this all-important question even 
the appearance of party colour, and we gladly believe 
that all South African statesmen are fully alive to this 
consideration. 





THE RESERVES OF CONSERVATISM. 


A GOOD general does nothing to endanger his reserves. 
’ He knows that sooner or later he will want them, 
and he schemes to use them with the most effect. What 
would we think of a commander who so arranged his plan 
of battle that the reserves could not possibly be used, or, 
if used, would be in the worst possible temper? And yet 
that is the danger which faces the Conservative Party 
to-day. The vast majority of the British people have no 
party label. They are silent voters, or they do not vote at 
all. You will not find them on the platform at Liberal 
rallies or Primrose League demonstrations. They are 
individualists who only ask to be let alone by the State. 
They do not in the least know what they want from any 
Government; but they know very clearly what they do 
not want. They are rarely stirred by any question, but 
when once stirred they are irresistible. Twice in our 
generation they have made up their minds, and in both 
cases it was in a Conservative direction. They declared 
that they would not have Irish Home-rule, and that 
they would not have Protection, and Home-rulers and 
Protectionists found themselves “snowed under.” This 
tremendous force may be exercised either on the Liberal 
or Conservative side; but the thing to notice is that 
it is always Conservative in character. Now it is by 
virtue of such people that the Conservative Party is 
going to win back to power. They are not ignoble allies, 
as some of our critics would have us suppose. They are, 
as a rule, far more responsible and serious citizens than 
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the noisy wirepullers of politics. Their views are a 
deduction from a full experience of life. They make no 

retence of judging about many matters, but on those few 
where they have knowledge their judgments are irrevocable. 
They are not sentimental; they have no love of change for 
its own sake; they unconsciously recognise the organic 
character of any polity, and see that reform, to be lasting, 
must come slowly. We may call them Conservatives if 
we please, but it is more correct to call them average 
Britons. They are the people who have made all the 
yevolutions in our history and all the great reforms, but 
they are also the force which provides for persistence and 
continuity. 

With such reserves in the background the Conservative 
Party has a tremendous chance. Provided it does nothing 
to nullify these reserves, its ultimate triumph is as certain 
as the movements of the seasons. For in a true sense it 
has the democracy at its back, the democracy which is 
not fussy or faddist or hysterical. The present Liberal 
Government is a heterogeneous collection of coteries, each 
with its own burning wrong to right. Some of these 
wrongs deserve attention, some of the coteries are advocating 
excellent measures, but the democracy cares very little 
about any of them. It cares very greatly, we believe, about 
Free-trade, of which the Government are stout advocates 
in word, but slack defenders in deed. It is determined to 
have nothing to do with Irish Home-rule, and the Cabinet 
is as good as committed to it. It is totally unresponsive 
to an agitation against the House of Lords,—that basket 
in which most of the Radical eggs have been put. It will 
not permit any weakening of our defences, and it is hard to 
see how the Government next year, with all their promises, 
will not be compelled to lessen our security. It has no 
Jove for increased taxation, which will mean dearer living 
and worse trade, and it sees the Government pledged to a 
costly scheme of old-age pensions. Finally, it will have 
nothing to say to female suffrage, and the Government 
have allowed themselves to be manceuvred into a position 
on that question from which they cannot retire without a 
serious loss of credit. The democracy—the true democracy 
which in the last resort decides the fate of Govern- 
ments —has every reason to be dissatisfied with the present 
régime. It forms the Conservative reserves, which will 
determine the result of the next struggle. It is pertinent 
to ask what care Mr. Balfour is taking of these vital 
reserves. 

There are two ways in which an Opposition can face a 
policy of adventurous change. Each adventure has its 
udvocates, and an Opposition may bid for their support by 
“going one better” than the Government; or, if that is 
impossible, it may accept the principle and provide an 
alternative scheme. Such tactics are commonly known as 
opportunism. Now we have no objection to an opportunist 
policy. All politics are opportunism, since facts change, 
and policy, which is a deduction from facts, must alter with 
them. 
true opportunism seizes the change in data as an occasion 
for a change in policy ; the false, without any change in 
the facts, foregoes its principles because it thinks it can 
snatch a temporary tactical advantage. Let us take two 
of the chief blunders of Mr. Asquith’s Government,—the 
old-age pension scheme and the declaration on female 
suffrage. Can it be maintained that the bulk of the 
Opposition believe in the confused extravagance of the first, 
or are prepared to approve of such a complete Constitutional 
upheaval as is involved in the second ? Many Conservatives 
may desire to see some reasonable system of provision for old 
age, and many are prepared to give the vote to a limited 
class of women. But how many Conservatives seriously 
support a pension scheme which must saddle the country 
with an enormous, increasing, and wholly unreproductive 
expenditure, or acquiesce in the so-called “ democratic ” 
female suffrage,—i.e., a vote for every woman? Even if a 
few ill-balanced members of the party are honestly con- 
vinced of the merits of both schemes, Conservatism, if it 
has any principles at all, must range itself against them. 
The true opportunism will declare that these policies are 
not justified by public need, and that therefore there is no 
cause for change. The false opportunism may be beguiled 
into seizing what it imagines is a tactical advantage. 
Many Liberals in the country and in Parliament are 
dissatisfied with the pension scheme, and ask for more. 
Why, some may argue, should not the Conservatives give 
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it them? Undoubtedly the Tariff Reformers are _pre- 
pared to consider a pension scheme which will cost not 
seven but sixteen millions. Or, it may be asked, why 
not propose a limited female franchise scheme? The 
Government will never carry theirs, and ours will make 
us popular with the women and their friends in the 
country. 

No doubt some kind of case may be made out for such 
tactics, but we are convinced that the Opposition, if it ever 
attempts them, will alienate its reserves. For such tactics 
mean a betrayal of the true Conservative standpoint. 
They are the kind of opportunism which ruins its 
advocates. Assume that the democracy is sick of the 
present Government, and in a little desires to turn them 
out. Whom are they to turn to? An Opposition which 
has tried to run against a Government for the same 
stakes becomes an object for the same suspicion. The 
malcontents will only turn for help to those who have 
an untarnished record. The career of the late Prime 
Minister is a good example of the worldly wisdom of 
fidelity to principle. Through good and evil report he 
clung to certain principles, and when the country grew 
wearied of Mr. Balfour it turned naturally to one who had 
never wavered in his opposition. If the Conservative 
Party will set itself to oppose unconditionally the old-age 
pension scheme and female suffrage, it will earn the con- 
fidence of those reserves in the country which can alone 
give it victory. If it falters and trims, there will be 
nothing for the average man to choose between the two 
candidates for his favour. 








RATIONAL MYSTICISM. 


N ETAPHORICALLY speaking, a great crowd of men 

and women stand to-day round the doors of all the 
Churches. They may seldom go inside, but the echoes of the 
creeds, prayers, and psalms reach to them somewhat blurred, 
perhaps somewhat beautified, by distance. Their minds are 
occupied by the sathe subjects as those of the ostensible 
worshippers, and they speculate devoutly from without upon 
the matters which priests and ministers expound within. 
These are the people who cannot accept the ancient definitions 
of faith, nor express themselves adequately in the religious 
phraseology of the past, and who doubt the sincerity, even 
where they acknowledge the possibility, of fitting either the 
one or the other by means of mental reservations to their own 
requirements. In fact, they are what the mass of ordinary 
thinkers will always be, the children of the age, and the age 
is one of dissatisfaction rather than construction. 

All opinions and all attitudes of mind are represented 
to-day in current literature. There is just now a very large 
output of religious books, and a surprisingly large proportion 
of them are mystical in tone. Setting aside those which are 
not worth alluding to—books consisting of moony or hysterical 
outpourings of religious sentimentality—there remains among 
the better sort a great variety of merit. Of some we 
should say that the dominant intention of the authors was 
to mystify. This tendency to conscious mystification is no 
doubt the great temptation of religious writers and preachers 
to-day. They cannot but be aware of the immense differences 
of opinion existing among their audience or their readers. 
They cannot ignore the spiritual hunger of the crowds 
round the door. Such teachers, while they are not frank, 
are not necessarily insincere. It is so painful, it may even 
sometimes be so wrong, they feel, to cut themselves off 
from simple and orthodox people who look anxiously for the 
old forms of speech, and are content when they recognise 
them. On the other hand, they feel it to be insincere and 
disloyal deliberately to withdraw from the intellectual fellow- 
ship of those devout persons whom the old dogmatism 
repels. Again, if they are Churchmen of any Church, they 
cannot but perceive the extreme unwisdom of shutting out 
those “weak in the faith.” On St. Paul's advice, they accept 
them, not with “doubtful disputations,” but with misty meta- 
physics and ill-defined generalisations, and in their earnest 
desire to mediate between two sets of minds which it seems 
impossible to reconcile they confine themselves to a doctrine 
which they hope that all may interpret as in substantial agree- 
ment with their own. “ After all, religion is not arithmetic,” 
these teachers say to themselves in very reasonable self- 
defence. “Christian charity matters far more than sectariar 
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orthodoxy, If I speak my whole mind to either, I give a 
false impression to the other. A certain amount of mystifi- 
cation is necessary if I am to be of service to both. Are we 
not bidden to be all things to all men, not, of course, that we 
may ingratiate ourselves, but that we may by all means gave 
some?” That is, to say the least, an excusable, and perhaps 
in many cases an inevitable, attitude, for the preacher is not 
always entirely clear as to his own mental position, The 
pulpits of to-day are not high enough to escape the fogs 
which envelop the pews, coming in silently and almost 
imperceptibly by the open doors ; but excusable or not, it does 
not represent true mysticism. 

Any review of the mysticism of the past is, of course, 
outside the scope of a newspaper article, but there is a 
mysticism of to-day which no one who discusses the present 
religious position can neglect to take into consideration. Tt is 
the true child of ancient mysticism, and springs, not from 
doubt of the historic revelation of God, though it is not barred 
by such doubt, but from an intense desire for a personal and 
present revelation of His Presence. This is the form of 
mysticism which we find, for instance, in a new book by 
Miss Caroline Stephen called “ Light Arising” (Cambridge : 
W. Heffer and Sons, 3s. 6d. net). “The essence of the 
mystical faith,” we read in this able exposition of 
Quakerism, “is the belief in an actual spiritual inter- 
course between us human beings and the Father of our 
spirits.” This belief Miss Stephen calls rational mysticism. 
It is shared, no doubt, by every Christian sect, but all 
mystics make it the first article of their creed, and it dwarfs 
every other. ‘“ We must believe,” she writes, “that the Light 
and the Voice which are reverently held to typify the Father's 
response to our need of Him—the means by which mind 
communicates with mind and spirit with spirit—are an all- 
pervading element of the order under which we live.” In the 
presence of such a faith dogmatic refinements become of 
small importance. In view even of the hope of attaining to 
such a faith, their study, and even their devout acceptance, 
offer little satisfaction. Is such a hope widely spread in the 
present day? There are mystics both here and in America 
who believe that it is, and that it accounts for much of the 
indifference to theology which is so often put down to 
secularism and agnosticism. This is the theory advanced in 
an interesting little book upon “ Quakerism ” by Mr. Rufus M. 
Jones, a Pennsylvanian Quaker who has lately published a 
lecture delivered at Birmingham to the Society of Friends 
(London: Headley Brothers, Is. net). “We are in the 
fringe,” we read, “of a great movement of mystical religion. 
It is well under way in almost all parts of the world.” We 
are no longer satisfied, he believes, “to be told that God once 
dealt directly with men, in some remote dispensation when 
God was more neighbourly; that at the far-off origin of this 
religion of ours, there were facts of experience which proved 
the Divine Presence, but that now it must be taken on 
hearsay and second-hand authority.” The past record of 
God's dealings with men cannot, in Mr. Jones's eyes, be 
overvalued, but such a record, however completely proved, is 
insufficient. “They seek a consciousness of finite spirit meeting 
infinite Spirit, an inward testimony to the Great Companion 
of our souls.” All revivals are accompanied by some regret- 
table phenomena. Mr. Jones regards the present extraordinary 
recrudeseence of superstition in America as an instance of such 
phenomena. “ Religious quacks, spiritual pretenders, dealers 
in flimsy occultisms, abound, and beguile the gullible in shoals. 
The hunger of heart, the silent passion for the living God, 
the ground-swell of a deeper spiritual life, are good signs; 
but there was never a greater need for genuine propbets and 
spiritual guides.” 

It is quite possible that these modern mystics take a one- 
sided view of the present situation, belonging, as they do, to 
the only branch of the Universal Church which is professedly 
mystic. Nevertheless there is much to bear them out. Men 
are tired of the discussion of past events, and it is not difficult 
to foresee a time when the work of the Biblical crities—great 
debt as the Church owes them, lasting as must be the effect of 
their labours—will seem to belong to the past, like that of the 
schoolmen. St. Paul himself virtually deprecated a religion 
which consists in a devout acceptance of a record, Lowever 
true, and declared that the power to give life rested in the 
Spirit of God, and not in the epirit of study. Men long 
eagerly to know whether they themselves will ever “see 











death,” and whether in this world even it is possible to 
pass from death into life, and their longing will not be 
appeased or quenched by the settlement of the Johannine 
authorship or the date at which the story of Lazarus was 
first committed to paper. Our Lord never taught His 
Disciples to turn their faces everlastingly to the past. “The 
hour cometh, and now is,” He assured them, when men may 
draw near to God. Perhaps they will not worship in the 
sanctuaries of their fathers, but what matter so long as they 
worship in spirit and in truth? There is a sad sentence 
attributed to our Lord which, if He said it, is a terrible 
arraignment of the spiritual conditions which He found on 
earth nineteen hundred years ago. “I came into the world, 
and found all men drunken, and none found I athbirst.” 
Whatever may be said in blame of the present generation, that 
censure we do not deserve. The hunger and thirst for a religion 
are patent on every side. “Surely I come quickly,” was the 
message delivered to the Christian prophet in those early days 
when the prospects of the faith looked dark enough, but when, 
in the providence of God, the spark of Christianity was about 
to burst into a flame which should enlighten the world. It jg 
burning low at the present time, but there are prophets who 
echo the author of the Revelation, and the thoughtful world, 
whether orthodox or unorthodox, replies as with one voice, 


“Even so, come.” 
I ABYLON lieson a knoll above a valley winding eastward, 
inland between hills, where in olden days the Channel 
washed the foot of Mendip. The valley is reclaimed now, 
tilled and ploughed and planted, a green land full of orchards 
and tall trees that bury the houses, so that in summer a 
stranger might believe the great church-tower standing up 
midway in the valley was a sanctuary in « forgotten land or a 
city forsaken, like some vision of enchantment from the 
“Arabian Nights.” 

Sabylon is far away beyond the tower and the planted 
lands. It looks southward to the hills, and is « lonely place 
even in that lonely country where solitude broods like a spell, 
and where hamlets and homesteads, buried deep among the 
rifts of the hills, seem as if they must be homes of elfin folk, 
because utter silence lies there daylong while the men are 
away at work among the fields. Beyond the valley, on the 
sides of Mendip, there are villages and church-towers and 
long, straight roads, and on the lonely level of the hilltop 
larch-plantations break the sky-line and serve as landmarks. 
But Babylon lies all alone among the low, steep spurs of 
Mendip that crowd together and hide the seattered farms, 
peopled by men who for generations have lived and died in 
their solitary homesteads shadowed by immemorial peace. 
The silence of the folded hilis is an obsession, and people 
who live there know its spell. It lies about the heart like a 
presence Launting in shadowy hidden places. It broods there 
like «a blessing, and is carried in and out throngh travel and 
noise and hurry, compelling those who have known it irre- 
sistibly back again to the old peace and the remembered 
silence. 

A road crosses the hill near Babylon, and from its top you 
can see far and wide over the steep low knolls towards Mendip. 
Some of these have a scanty fringe of trees, pilled and polled 
and ill-grown for the most part, because the people hereabonts 
are not “good livers” in the Somerset sense, which means 
that they fell all their available timber. This road is the 
straight thread in a confusion of forgotten lanes twisted about 
it like a tangled skein, old pack-roads some of them, older 
cattle-tracks perhaps some others, that wind low down between 
banks and end haphazard after a long series of curves, roads 
whose purpose and condition are falling slowly into oblivion 
and decay. Sometimes when the land is beleaguered, as often 
in a hoar frost, by a clinging mist, white and dense, that 
closes down like a pall, shutting away these forsaken plaees 
from the outer world, and deadening all sounds of life, you 
could believe Babylon a place ensnared under witchcraft and 
magic. But there is a different magic in the breathing still- 
ness of Spring, when she comes from the West with the wealth 
of wild flowers which is Somerset's glory. These buried lanes 
skirt innumerable orchards, old, gnarled, neglected, their boughs 
meeting sometimes across the paths, crossing and reerossing 
in a tangle of brown rune-shapes beneath a mass of blossom, 
while in the grass and the hedges and in all green shadows 
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imroses spread a golden track to beguile, and still for hours 
together you may see no living creature except birds and a 
few cattle. 

Why the place is called Babylon nobody can tel!. The name 
lasts beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitants, and for 
anything they know it may have been called Babylon for all 
time. A study of the names of the fields in a country parish 
js of much interest. It illuminates local history, revives 
memories of feuds, discoveries, claims, of old families that 
once owned the soil and made history, of countless parochial 
details. All sorts of quaint and curious field-names there are 
near Babylon,—names historical, like Pennsylvania; names 
descriptive, like Look-about Batch, Wet Mead, Honey-hole, 
Gooseland, Three-corner Paddock; names reminiscent of local 
dealings, like Hard-and-Sbarp and Greatcoat Cleeves; or of 
local holdings, like Copylease and Pepperlease. Then there 
are romantic names, like Little Perdigate, which has a flavour 
of Arthurian romance; grim names, like Bloody Paddock, 
which has an epic sound; grotesque names, debased from some 
nobler original, like Hoke and Pinchin; names expressive of local 
sarcasm, like Forty-Acre, which is a field comprising fourteen 
perches; suggestive names, like Apsall’s and Poor Apsall’s; or 
personal names, like Pearce’s Leg, a long narrow field of 
uncertain shape. But the reason why Babylon was so named 
remains unguessed, and nobody can tell what forgotten bitter- 
ness of spirit led the first owners of the field to eall it so. 
The name may have been given jesting on the little brook 
that runs tinkling in a place where brooks are few, or perhaps 
in sorrow of heart, remembering some lost inheritance of 
blessing and promise. Time gues on, and generations pass by 
almost unheeded, in these silent places where the voice of 
dead years speaks clearer than the living. Babylon used to 
belong to Jesse Pearce; but he died, and the place changed 
hands. Jesse was an old bachelor, gloomy and taciturn, and 
an excellent farmer, though he was suspected of being a 
Radical. He worked his farm with the help of one man 
whose old wife looked after the house. Jesse kept his affairs 
to himself, and bred beautiful cows, which he adored with a 
devotion he had never been known to bestow on anything 
human. His sole parochial interest was a feud with tl 
parson concerning some obscure point of tithing on which 
Jesse was obdurate. So he never went to church, and he 
lived so far away that his neighbours hardly missed him 
Northern people have properly little fear of loneliness. The 
Danish strain is strong in parts of Somerset where Danish 
invaders were rife, and perhaps from them comes the instinct 
for such lonely homesteads as this by Babylon,—a homestead 
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like that where Olaf Peacock marshalled his stock long ago in | 
the Iceland fells. There is another inheritance too, ineradi- | 
eable in the English countryman, and that is his Northern | 


forefathers’ independence of hierarchic systems. It is a great 
deal older than the Protestant faith, and Jesse never forgave 
the parson. 

The feud endured, and when the rector objected to Jessy 
shooting his rooks that trespassed on the cornlands, Je 
sent up a message to say that if parson was so mighty 
particular about his rooks he had better keep them in cages. 
It was shortly after this that Jesse took to his bed and a 
visitor came through Babylon to ask for him. The house 
stands at the lower end of the barton, below the road level, 
and with its back to it. To enter you go round the house and 
through a wicket into a garden where pansies grow, shadowed 
below dense high laurel hedges that shut away the house even 
from sight of the lonely valley. Within the garden the 
house-door is buried deeper still, for there is a porch over 
it that turns, and the low side-entrance is half covered with 
a heavy curtain of jasmine. Passing in here out of the 
sunshine was like entering the Valley of the Shadow. No 
one was within, and the barton was deserted and quite still 
save for five pigs,—pink and very bappy in the sunshine. 
They were grouped round a tilted waggon, and all five busy 
seratching themselves, with grunts of satisfaction, against 
convenient projections of the cart. The simultaneous motion 
of their five pink persons, all peised at different angles and 
all slowly rubbing in opposite directions, bad a grotesque 
fascination in the utter loneliness and silence of the place, 





“’ Hiss,” she said, “he'm gone, and Parson didn’ bury ‘en, for 
he'd gone furrin; so Parson from Stoke parish did put ‘en in 
the dirt. Measter, a did always suy,‘A wunn't hev thicoy 
fellow to put I in the dirt when I be carried out by town-end 
feet foremost,’ a said. ‘The land wer’ mine,’ said he, ‘and 
Passon he hadn’ no right to ‘en, but I did best ’en,’ a said. 
So Parson, he wer’ gone somewheres, girt ways off, when 
Mexster took sick, an’ he says, ‘Sarah,’ says be, ‘I'll best ’en 
yet. I did best ‘en over the land, and I'll best ‘en to my 
buryin’,’ says he; an’ after that be didn’ take no more heed. 
Racks of pain be wer’ in, but a didn’ cry out for naught, an’ 
when I see the poor nose of ‘en so keen’s a razor, and him so 
like in the face to's brother that did die thirty year back, I 
did know how *twould go. But a never cried out, only did 
pluck at sheet and speak low to bisself, ‘My cow,’ a did say, 
‘my dear beauty, A shann’t niver see her no more, an’ the 
tears did run down over's cheeks. For he did love thiccy cow, 
look, so well’s a Christian, and wouldn’ niver let none milk 
her but I, for I did sing to she when I did milk, so milk would 
come easy, an’ Measter, he did set thiccy cow above any o's 
kin. An’ there he did fret, the dear soul, that he sbouldu’ 
see her no more. Nor didn’, an’ her a beauty too. But he 
bested Parson, did Measter, an’ I reckon that wer’ a rale 


comfort to ‘en.” 





NEW CAGES AT THE “ZOO.” 

eee to the Zoological Gardens perhaps occa- 
d sionally passes the main gateway in any month from 
February to June and wonders at the singing of a bird which 
he hears near the gate. It sounds like the most superb black- 
bird that ever opened a bill: a prince enchanted into a bird; 
a bird of the gold twilights of Hans Andersen. If he is a 
wise man, he goes into the Gardens to listen to the bird nearer, 
and he discovers one of those tragedies which belong to all 
collections of wild animals; which kindness would alter if it 
could, but cannot. It is not a blackbird singing; they are 
two Indian orange-headed thrushes, each telling the other all 
the morning that he sings more gloriously than any other bird 
of all the things that birds know. Or that he would if he 
knew them all, for neither of them has a mate,and most of the 
song is all imagination, about what a mate would be like. One 
of them is fierce, and drives other birds away; the other this 
pring fell in love with a wood-thrush, and did everything to 
try to get her to nest with him. He followed her about and 
brought her all the best worms; be even built a nest on the 
ground, entirely by himself, to show her; but it was a 
hopeless business from the first. She would have nothing 
to do with him; she was afraid of him, the keeper thinks. 
No one has yet been able to find him a hen of his own 
kind, so he sits alone on the ground in a corner of the 
new Western aviary all the morning, and his singing invites 
everybody to come and look at the aviary and all the other 
improvements, 

Five years ago, under a new secretary, Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, the Zoological Gardens took a fresh lease of life. 


New cages for the mammals and new aviaries for the birds 


until the ceaseless motion made the watcher giddy, and then | 


the thing suddenly assumed the proportions of an absurd 


nightmare impossible to get away from. Jesse's old house- 
' 


keeper broke the spell by comimg iu at the barton gate, 


have changed the enclosure in Regent's Park from what was 
once a rather painful exhibition of captives into a forest- 
garden in which the creatures can be seen under something 
like natural conditions. None, perhaps, enjoy their lives more 
than the seals and sea-lions in the large cage with its big pond, 
which has taken the place of the small round bath that was 
never big enough or comfortable enough for one sea-lion, 
much less several. Now the sea-lions have a large structure 
of limestone, with platforms for lying on and diving off, and 
brick dens under the stone into which they can go and sleep 
when they please. A sea-lion basking on his rocky platform 
is a spectacle of infinite contentment. He lies on his side, 
curls his hind-feet gracefully round, folds bis flippers neatly, 
turns his smooth and portly person into a position where 
it will receive a convenient amount of sun, and then twists 
his neck upwards and sideways as if he were going to 
rest it on an elbow, but found he had no elbow, so left bis 
bead where it was. Nothing could look more pleasantly lazy ; 
but at dinner-time he makes up for it by a display of vast 
agility. The keeper throws fish out of a basket as sea-lions 
like it thrown; the fish describe liberal curves and ares in the 
air, and the seals and sea-lions race about in the water trying 
to seize the flying whiting before it touches the surface. One 


extremely able sea-liom props himself om his dippers bigt on 
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the rocks and catches and swallows three, four, five whiting 
as fast as they can be thrown; the sixth flies wide of his 
reach, and he merely gives a careless shove with his hind-feet, 
executes a perfect header, catches the fish in mid-air, and 
swims to shore again. 

The new otter-pond, where the otters are fed, so the guide- 
book informs you, every day at three o'clock, would doubtless 
give the otters as good a chance of showing off before visitors 
as the sea-lions’ pond; but, unfortunately, there are just now 
no otters in it. Otters are fierce creatures, and fight furiously 
among themselves unless they have been brought up by hand, 
and though the holts in the sandstone rocks look inviting, 
they are without tenants. Another enclosure with a small 
pond in it bas been more successful. Three years ago a new 
enclosure was added to the Gardens near the Diving-Birds’ 
House. It is a green mound covered with grass and cow- 
parsley, with a little rocky pond and three lime-trees in it, and 
is engagingly named the Squirrels’ Trees. In and round the 
trees live a number of North American grey squirrels, who 
seem likely to become a remarkable addition to the life of 
London parks. The original inhabitants of the trees were 
given to the Society by the Duke of Bedford; but they have 
bred and multiplied, and now run wild, not only in the 
Zoological Gardens, but even in Regent's Park. Those that 
are still in the enclosure are extremely tame and entertaining 
little animals. They rush about in the grass and jump from 
stone to stone round the pond; they are very fond of nuts, of 
course, and come to the wire-fence to get them, take them out 
of your fingers very gently, and then sit up and politely eat 
them, or dance up to a perch in a bush or tree. Under the 
trees among the cow-parsley there are nesting-boxes for them, 
in which they bring up their families; but some of them 
prefer to make dreys for themselves in the trees, and carry up 
into the branches large quantities of cow-parsley, which looks 
oddly out of place, rather like the straw round the ears of the 
March Hare. Anybody who wishes to be easily amused 
should station himself by the Squirrels’ Trees with a bag 
of nuts, and give them to the children who come by and 
stop to look at the squirrels. The enclosure bas not been 
long enough there to have become a familiar institution, and 
the children never have any nuts. The squirrels enter into 
the spirit of the thing splendidly, and practically never stop 
eating. 

Of the animals which give exhibitions, one of the most 
superb artists is an inhabitant of the new ape-house. Two 
gibbons live in a large house lined with white tiles behind a 
glass screen to keep them from catching influenza from the 
visitors, and the black gibbon, when he is in the mind for it, 
gives a display of gymnastics which simply leaves you breath- 
less. He has long, black, thin arms and legs, and when he 
starts swinging round the cage the rhythm and grace and 
lissomness of the black, festooning limbs are beyond imagina- 
tion wonderful. He hzs a rope, a tree, and two long bars; he 
starts with a leap from the tree across the cage to a bar, 
swings hand-over-hand along the bar, out again to the rope, 
back from the rope to the other bar, along that and up the 
tree, down in the air just not to the ground, up to the bar 
again; the eye can hardly follow the leaping, looping figure. 
It is the most joyous motion, the acme of lithe, careless 
swinging. Other apes can swing in the air, but the gibbon 
almost swims. 

The Small Mammals’ House holds a happy family. A pair 
of caracals mated last year in the Gardens, und early this year 
the mother caracal presented the father (who was shut outside, 
and has not yet been allowed to see his offspring) with a pair 
of kittens. There is nothing prettier in the “ Zoo.” The kittens 
are miniature editions of their mother, like small lynxes, with 
long pointy ears, black outside and white inside. They have 
black smudges on their cheeks, like inky children, and their 
mother washes them much more than they like. None of the 
cats is fiercer than the caraca], and the keeper cannot touch 
the kittens until he has coaxed the mother into another cage 
and shut her off. Then he goes in to get a kitten, and both 
of them hunch up their backs and snarl and hiss. There never 
were such furious little creatures. But they will allow them- 
selves to be stroked quite quietly, and merely stare at you out 
of the depths of their unfathomable olive-green eyes. The 
father, in a cage outside, is a fine fellow, the keeper 
remarks, but it would not be safe to let him in. “But he 
knows they're there.” 








Two of the new aviaries are better known than the others,— 
the waders’ aviary and the large open-air aviary by the canal 
for the parrots. Probably no bird on Whit-Monday ang 
other Bank Holidays has so many questions asked about him 
as the ruff, who in his fights with other ruffs is very properly 
held to cut a quite ridiculous figure. A couple of duelling 
ruffs, standing near to each other with their beaks by their 
toes, posturing and balancing like dancing-masters suddenly 
afflicted with cramp, will attract visitors from anywhere 
within sight. The parrakeets and cockatoos, of course, get a 
large audience. Nobody knows the best of a parrakeet who 
has not seen it make its long, noiseless flights from one end of 
the great wire aviary to the other. You can see little of the 
nesting operations, except here and there a jumbled heap of 
sticks, and an occasional glance of a parrakeet into a hollow 
tree-stem. But there have been several broods brought off in 
the aviary, particularly of cockatoos. Another aviary, the 
Small Birds’ House, deserves a visit from ladies of fashion. It 
is full of birds of the brightest plumage. A wryneck who 
lives with a pair of hoopoes is u sober contrast; but he looks 
as if he were too hot, and would like to be out with the euckoo 
in the wind. The hoopoes are a happy pair, very much 
delighted with each other; they run about all over the cage 
offering each other delicacies ; the cock carries a caterpillar a 
little while, and then gives it to the hen, who offers it him 
again. But the note of the house is struck by the birds-of. 
paradise, some of them moulting, but all superb. The 
comment suggests itself at once: “ How like a ladies’ hat”! 
Perhaps Lord Avebury’s Bill for preventing the importation 
of plumage will make the resemblance seem meaningless to 
visitors of a future generation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH COMMONS. 
(To rae Eprror oF tue “ Specrartor.” | 
Sir,—There is probably no question of public interest on 
which public opinion kas more definitely formed itself during 
the last thirty years than that of the fate of our English 
commons and open spaces. The apathy which during the 
previous two hundred years had allowed Englishmen to 
look on while, by means legal or by means illegal, by means 
forbidden by law or by means afforded by defective law, the 
common lands were reduced to less than half their original 
acreage, has been succeeded by a period of keen appreciation 
of the value of the fragments that remain. Societies, national 
and local, have sprung up in all directions for the purpose of 
safeguarding that which is now recognised as a great though 
neglected national heritage. Encroachments by private 
individuals, rich or poor—for it must not be forgotten that 
the small squatter had shown himself in the past as ready to 
poach a little croft as the rich owner to enclose a few hundred 
acres—bhave, owing to the watchfulness of these volunteer 
police, become very difficult, though not in all parts of England 
quite unknown. No sooner is the attempt discovered than 
the intending aggressor finds himself at bay. Enclosure 
by a private individual, no matter how influential, has become 
almost impossible, unless his position at law is unassailable. 
The attack of late years has begun to show itself from a 
different and unexpected quarter—from public bodies, Muni- 
cipal Councils, Parish Councils, who, acting in the supposed 
interest of the ratepayers, the most sacred cause known to 
the average human being—are tolerably secure from opposition 
from within. It is found as a rule in these cases that the 
immediate ratepayers vote almost solid for the sacred cause, 
and support an enclosure which diminishes the rates. It is 
also found that persons outside the ratepaying area are apt to 
vote equally solid against the enclosure. If the latter persons, 
who have legally no locus standi, can find some one holding 
common rights over the portion which it is proposed to enclose 
to make objection, a Government inquiry may follow. The 
present condition of the law allows a lord of the manor (who, 
by the way, may be a native of the Falkland Islands, China, 
Germany, Russia, or anywhere else if he has purchased the 
rights) to sell not more than five acres for certain public pur- 
poses, such as a cemetery, with the consent of the Board of 
Agriculture. It is to be wished that in view of the future 
needs of the country, which will within fifty years require every 
inch of open breathing-space, even this concession should be 
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withdrawn. It is, indeed, to be questioned whether there can 
be any kind of useful purpose which in the long run will better 
gerve the true interests of the population than the preserving 
of every foot of open land as a guarantee to an overcrowded 
country of health and enjoyment for its posterity. Agri- 
cultural Boards are but mortal, as mortal as the Governments 
which man these Departments; their policies are variable. 
A short-lived Government may do in a year or two that 
which no number of years can undo. And the question 
js one which should stand outside of all changes of 
Government. The Department itself would probably view 
with no reluctance the loss of a power which may at any 
moment subject it to pressure from politics! supporters in 
any given locality. And the enforcing of the principle that 
each area must provide for its own needs, be it cemetery, 
jsolation hospital, or allotment ground, by land purchased out 
of the rates without touching a common, would in the end 
confer a far greater benefit even upon that area itself than the 
immediate saving to the rates could possibly bestow upon it. 

It is evident, too, that the question of the barter and sale 
of their rights by lords of the manor is closely involved in 
the previous question. It is not possible to view this practice, 
which bas of late years become very general, as other than an 
abuse of the original intention with which these rights came 
into existence. That a lord of the manor should be able to 
sell his rights over immense tracts of country, just as he can 
sell his cattle, his pigs, his crops, to any purchaser, resident 
or non-resident, to native or foreigner, to an- enterprising 
syndicate, or to an American millionaire desirous of forming 
an estate, is merely a proof that the duties and responsibilities 
to the land which underlay the privileges when both were first 
created have in many cases become wholly obsolete. It is true 
that there are still lords of the manor who conscientiously 
recognise their duties, who hold Leet Courts, who summon 
commoners’ meetings, and who, making due allowances for 
the altered conditions of the centuries, still endeavour to 
recognise the same responsibilities as their ancestors. On the 
other hand, I know of one most important common (of which 
the rights were transferred at a large sum to a stranger) where 
no Leet Court has been held for over thirty years. It is 
obviously to the advantage of a lord of the manor that they 
should not be held, and that the commoners’ rights should be 
neglected or forgotten. 

In such a case the value of the rights as a matter of barter 
is at once enhanced for a reason which is now to follow, and 
which will perhaps be as new as it is alarming to a great many 
readers of the Spectator, who have been happy in the belief 
that enclosure of our commons is a possibility belonging only 
to the past. So fur from that comfortable belief being 
justified, it is, briefly, the case that as the law stands there is 
nothing to prevent ninety per cent. of all the common land of 
England from being enclosed and built over. Enclosure on a 
huge scale is not a mere thing of the past; it may be a thing 
of the future unless legislation shall come to the rescue, and 
that speedily. For the law stands thus. If any single indi- 
vidual can, by weight of money, buy up all the common rights 
of any common, thereby extinguishing all save one single 
right—his own—that common becomes his freehold property 
and ceases to be a common. In such a case, since it has 
ceased to be a common, no permission to enclose is needed 
from the Board of Agriculture. The owner may sell it 
to-morrow to a speculating builder or to an American 
syndicate. The process is by no means so difficult as it 
may seem. On many of the commons where the land is 
poor the holdings are few to the acreage. They can be 
bought as they fall vacant, if the purchaser, often the lord 
of the manor himself, waits long enough, is secret enough, 
and has money enough. The holdings themselves in these 
days of week-end cottages are no bad investment, but 
when they carry with them common rights, the acquirement of 
each one brings the purchaser sensibly nearer to the realisation 
of an unearned increment which has no exact parallel in 
England. To take an example which, with due allowance for 
uncertainty of figures, describes an actual case. A landowner 
in a long lifetime has bought up all the holdings which carried 
common rights on a common of some fifteen hundred acres, 
paying probably at the outside for these holdings, many of 
them labourers’ cottages on crofts, some of which are now 
week-end cottages, not more than three or four thousand 
pounds. And by this judicious outlay he stands to-day as the 





private owner of the fifteen hundred acres, and the land could 
be sold to-morrow for building purposes for at least one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. Within ten miles of 
the common in question another great landowner claims to 
have performed a similar feat with a very large tract of 
beautiful country. And no one will have forgotten that a few 
years ago the process was commenced on a huge scale by a 
great financier, and had already made great progress when 
disaster followed. All the three cases here given occur within 
one single county, and the lands can all be seen together from 
one single vantage-point. Here we are brought face to face 
with a possibility, which in this case has passed beyond the 
stage of probability, and has reached the region of accom- 
plished fact. And there is nothing whatever—since im- 
probability can no longer be with confidence appealed to—to 
prevent a similar absorption of every inch of what is now 
common land in England, except in the cases where the rights 
have already been vested in the National Trust, or in similar 
societies. Weight of money can accomplish it and the law 
permits it. Land which to-day is not worth two pounds an 
acre, which belongs to no one, and which to-morrow may 
become by the completion of a few more purchases private 
property worth two hundred pounds an acre, is a fish worth 
angling for with costly bait. One of the cases which have 
been quoted shows how it can be done, how nearly it was done. 
The other cases show how, by a different and less expensive 
but more lengthy process, it has already been done. In the 
latter instances, tracts of country which are amongst the 
most beautiful in England are merely awaiting the day, far 
off or near, when a spendthrift heir, or one who has lost bis 
taste for his ancestral surroundings, shall hand over to the 
builder what a few years back seemed to belong to no one, and 
to be a piece of open England which should gladden the eyes 
of those who are to come after us. An owner has been found 
for it. In the creating of that owner the small holdings have 
been extinguished on that common, much as the rabbits are 
extinguished by one of its own heath fires. It is the law of 
England. And here follows a chief anomaly. That same 
law of England which provides for this strange process of 
annihilation whereby one man becomes an owner of land 
whereof since the days of the Conquest neither he nor any 
other had ever owned a foot, to the extinction of all rights 
of pasturage together with the holdings that claimed them, is 
at the very same moment trying to provide by expensive 
machinery for the creation of small holdings, without the hope 
of the pasturage rights which might have formed so strong an 
element of success if they had survived. There is room for a 
legislator here. By all means let the man who has purchased 
himself into the position of the single holder of the rights over 
a common retain those rights, with the holdings which brought 
them. They are valuable enough, and they are his by right 
of purchase (we are not here speaking of manorial rights, but 
of commoners’ rights). But it should not be possible for any 
individual to extinguish for ever these rights, which in the 
give and take of transfer might again hereafter be of 
inestimable importance in the national life. In other words, 
it is surely time that it should be made impossible for any 
common in England to become private property. The induce- 
ment to make it so is at present enormous, and the power to 
make it so is, by law, considerable.—I am, Sir, Xc., Z. 

[The case is not, we think, quite as bad as our correspondent 
suggests, though there is no doubt reason for vigilance, which 
should make the public grateful for his warning. There are 
very few commons not crossed by several rights-of-way, and 
these public rights practically, though not theoretically, make 
enclosure well-nigh impossible, even when the lord bas merged 
the common rights in himself. For ourselves, we favour legis- 
lation declaring the existence of public rights-of-way across a 
common and the habit of the public to resort to a common for 
health and recreation, whether now legally enforceable or not, 
to be an absolute bar to future enclosure.—Eb. Spectator. } 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE CULT OF THE MONSTER WARSHIP. 


[To rue Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—In your comments in the Spectator of June 6th on 
Sir William White’s article in the Nineteenth Century— 
“The Cult of the Monster Warship ”"—you say that, though 
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we may have been mistaken in introducing the ‘ Dread- 
nought’ construction policy, still, if all the world follows 
it, we may find it impossible to alter it. I respect- 
fully ask permission to say that to plain men who have 
studied this question, and others closely connected with 
it, this appears like an assertion that, if you once enter on a 
wrong road, you must continue to travel on it, no matter 
where it may take you, and for no other reason but that other 
people are ulso on a wrong road. It is not easy to accept this 
doctrine even when applied to matters of ordinary occurrence. 
When it bas to be applied to a matter of such stupendous 
importance—to us—as the constitution of the British Navy, 
acceptance of it becomes immensely difficult. In naval matters, 
if in nothing else, the fact that other nations go wrong will 
not help us mucb, the conditions of such an Empire as the 
British being altogether different from those of any other 
modern State. Error may be inconvenient to other naval 
Powers; to us, if not corrected in time, it must be ruinous. 
Consequently, it can be absolutely no consolation for us when 
we make a mistake in naval policy to find that our neighbours 
also have made one. The man who lives by the sea may find 
himself obliged for the protection of his property to put up a 
sea-wall, If this is wrongly designed, learning that an 
acquaintance who lives beside Windermere has followed his 
erroneous design will not comfort or help him in the least. 
There is only one question to be asked by us concerning the 
“monster warship” policy,—viz., Is it right or wrong? It 
cannot be denied that the question is of such gravity that full 
and deliberate inquiry should be made so as to enable us to 
reach the solution of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cyprian A. G. Brinar, Admiral. 

{Sir Cyprian Bridge has not quite understood our con- 
densed remarks, What we meant to suggest was that, owing 
to the impossibility of laying down absolute propositions in 
regard to naval affairs, it might be necessary for us, if other 
Powers build ‘Dreadnoughts’ in large numbers, to go on 
building ‘ Dreadnoughts’ too, for fear that it might turn out 
after all that the ‘Dreadnought’ policy was right. In other 
words, the consequences of the ‘ Dreadnoughts’ proving to be 
as potent as their advocates profess them to be would be so 
tremendous that we dare not face the possibility of havimz a 
great inferiority of this type, but must make ourselves se sure 
on either theory. Of course, if it can be established beyond 
all possibility of doubt that the ‘ Dreadnoughts’ are actually 
bad vessels, then clearly the more our rivals build of them, 
and the quicker we discard the type, the better. We do not, 
however, gather that Sir William White goes as far as this. 
In any case, there ought, as we have said again and again, 
to be a full and patient inquiry into the whole matter. 
The vital importance of the issues at stake makes this 
obvious. There may be a strong case for the ‘Dread- 
noughts.’ There is none for refusing the demand for 
inquiry.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE SLAVS. 
(To tae Epiron or tHe “Specraror.”]) 
Sir,—May I be allowed to draw attention to certain 
inaccuracies in the article on “The Slavs” published in 
your issue of June 6th? 

First, the writer states that “a man thoroughly conversant 
with one of the Slav languages could make himself 
understood in travelling from the east coast of the Adriatic 
across Europe and across Asia to the Behring Sea.” This 
picturesque illustration need not, of course, be literally true 
in detail in order to show (as is intended) the linguistic and 
racial affinity of the Slavs; but, as a matter of fact, it 
requires so much modification to justify it that, in its 
present form, it is actually misleading. Your contributor 
speaks of “the Slav languages,—Russian, Czech, Bulgarian, 
Servian, Croatian, Polish, and so on.” The Slav languages 
ure Russian, Polish-Bobemian, and Serbo-Croatian,—three 
divisions, in which there are some minor divisions and 
differences. The Russians and some of the Serbo-Croatians 
use the Cyrillic character; the Poles, Bohemians, and some of 
the Southern Slavs use the Roman. This difference in the 
written language corresponds, of course, with the division 
between the Greek and the Roman Catholic Churches, and is 
of far greater significance than any other factor in the case. 
As for the theory that all Slavs can communicate with each 
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other by reason of the common origin of their toy 
I had recently an opportunity of putting it to the test 
when I met at Prague representatives of every Slay rage 
in Europe,—all educated men. My conclusion was that, 
while all the Southern Slavs speak practically the same 
language, they can certainly not communicate freely with 
the Polish-Bohemians, though both could pick ont word, 
in each other's discourses. Between both these groups and 
the Russians, however, a wider gulf is fixed, and though 
Bohemian or Serb would learn Russian more easily than 4 
German, yet, until he bas learnt it, he cannot exchange ideas 
with a Russian. The hypothetical traveller, therefore, might 
“make himself understood” in European Russia, but to 
very limited extent; and I doubt whether be would do as 
much in Northern Asia among the Cossack settlements, 

Second, your contributor gives a garbled version of a famous 
incident in connexion with the revival of the Bobemian 
language in the early part of last century. He suys that 
the historian Palacky, “with pardonable exaggeration, 
speaking to two of his friends, said that if the ceiling of 
the room in which they were should fall upon them and crush 
them, the Czech race would have ceased living.” Neither 
Palacky nor any other Czech patriot ever made such an un. 
scientific statement. The true story, as given by Bohemian 
authorities, and quoted in my “ Whirlpool of Europe,” is ag 
follows. About 1830 a literary and patriotic society was 
founded in Prague, and held its meetings in the coffee-house 
‘U Komarku,’ in the Old Ungelt. At a crowded meeting, 
at which Jungmann, Safarik, and other leaders of the move. 
ment were present, one of the members, probably Jungmann 
(whose Bohemian dictionary is the standard one), said: “If 
this ceiling were to fall and bury us, the Bohemian language 
would perish.” As the room probably contained the bulk of 
the supporters, as well as the leaders, in the movement which 
rescued Bohemian from oblivion and reconstructed it as a 
modern langage, the statement can hardly be considered an 
exaggeration. 

Thirdly, I must question the statement that “the Emperor 
has actually acknowledged the Bohemian nation’s claims to 
separate treatment.” The Bohemians have won for them- 
selves equal rights with the Germans iu their country as 
regards language—an equality which their patriotism has con- 
verted into something more—but the treatment as a separate 
nation has never been accorded to them by the Emperor, who 
does not recognise their juridical independence. 

Finally, may I point out that the true key to Pan-Slavism in 
its latest recrudescence is summed up in one word,—Anti- 
Germanism? This is the bond which may unite the much- 
severed branches of the Slav race.—I am, Sir, X&e., 

London. ARCHIBALD R. CoLguHouN. 


[We are much obliged to Mr. Colquhoun for his interesting 
letter. To take his criticisms in order :—(1) Mr. Colquhoun 
appears to admit our point, though in a modified form to 
which we can take no exception. We never intended to imply 
that our hypothetical traveller could carry on animated con- 
versations in all the countries he traversed. (2) There appear 
to be several versions of this story. We quoted it as given by 
M. Chéradame, but we gladly adopt Mr. Colquhoun’s render- 
ing, which is still more pointed and plausible and adds force 
to our argument. (3) In his Rescript of September 12th, 
1871, the Emperor, after expressing his recognition of 
Bohemia’s services to the Crown, added: “ We willingly admit 
the rights of that kingdom, and are ready to renew this 
admission with our Coronation oath.” This was regarded, at 
any rate in Bohemia, in the light in which we stated it. (4) To 
say that Pan-Slavism means Anti-Germanism is no doubt true 
to some extent, but to our mind it is hardly an exhaustive 
description.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE OLD-AGE PENSIONS BILL. 
[To rue Eptror or tue “Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—Your article on “The Old-Age Pensions Bill” in last 
week’s Spectator is conclusive on the point that amendments 
are needed. Two old friends, two brothers or sisters, ought 
not to be fined 2s. 6d. because they live together. There 


should be a sliding-scale for incomes between 10s. and lis. 
per week. But with regard to the cases of those in receipt of 
indoor or outdoor relief it may be advisable to await the Report 
of the Poor Law Commission, and there must be some check 
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on those who have been “ unemployables” through life. The 
object, however, of this letter is to join issue with your state- 
ment that “ the statistics of the Friendly Societies in town and 
gountry show that it is and has been well within the power 
of the majority of the working classes in Britain to make 
provision for their old age.” I have passed through the chair 
of alodge of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows. It is a 
large and flourishing lodge in Reading, one of the very best in 
the Order. We have long established a fund out of which the 
contributions of members on reaching the age of sixty are 
paid for the rest of life. This is financially sound. But an 
avowed experiment to provide old-age pensions varying from 
Is. 4d. to 3s. 4d. per week (one-sixth of the sick-pay benefit) 
had, after a few years’ working, to be abanduned. The great 
majority of the working classes have proved that they can 
make provision against sickness; but, in my judgment, it is 
the very reverse of the truth to say that “it is and has been 
well within their power to make provision for their old age.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. H. Hart-Davis, 

P.G.M. Excelsior Lodge, M.U.O.F., Reading. 

The Ridge Field, Caversham, Reading. 


[The operations of the Dunmow Friendly Society, whose 
members are largely agricultural labourers—z.e., the lowest- 
paid working men in the country—afford the best answer to 
our correspondent.—ED. Spectator. ] 





HALF-A-MILLION OF PAUPERS. 
{To tax Eprror or Tae “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Mr. Martineau’s very dogmatic statement on the above 
subject in your issue of May 23rd makes me wish, with your 
permission, to break the silence I have long observed as a 
reader of the Spectator. Our workhouses are, to say the least, 
not very uncomfortable. We have lately heard that they have 
the honour to shelter several of our Crimean veterans and one 
of Miss Nightingale’s Crimean nurses. These old people do 
not wish to change their present “home” for one outside, 
so that any old pergon who is destitute and of good character 
can look forward to being entirely supported at the public 
expense in comfort and security. This state of things proves 
the humanity of the Poor Law system and its working, and 
has the sanction of the country. On Mr. Martineau’s own 
showing, thrift has steadily increased alongside of these con- 
ditions. By what logical process does he arrive at the 
conclusion that the granting of five shillings a week to some 
of those who could already demand complete support in their 
old age is going to destroy the thrifty instinct that this nation 
has always shown? Mr. Martineau states his opinion as if it 
were an indisputable fact. It seems to me opposed both to 
experience and probability. I have a very large and intimate 
acquaintance with the working classes, and should be very 
sorry indeed to think that the prospect of five shillings a week 
at seventy was in the least likely to turn them into paupers. 
I have a vastly higher opinion of my countrymen than that. 
This country has long ago approved of helping the needy, the 
sick, and the unfortunate. Old-age pensions seem to me a 
perfectly right and natural development of this humane 
principle-—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. W. M. 





COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[To tae Epitor or THE “ SpecratTor.”’ | 
Srr,—In view of the extent to which New Zealand bas been 
quoted as a very paragon of excellence in matters legislative, 
it is high time that some one should state the facts of the 
case as seen from within, and I am glad to see an extract in 
your correspondence columns of May 23rd giving a New 
Zealander’s opinion of compulsory arbitration. I can most 
heartily endorse the statements made therein, and as heartily 
disagree with the matter of the succeeding letter, in which 
Mr. Kirkup states that to a considerable degree reasonable 
Socialism has been reached in Australia and New Zealand. 
There are few well-informed New Zealanders who would agree 
that the Socialism developed there was “reasonable,” and I 
fear we shall not have long to wait before the bitter fruits are 
gathered; they are now ripening fast. The lessons to be 
learned from the Colony’s legislation are many and valuable, 
and it is matter for regret that the Socialists and “suffragettes” 
have been allowed to exploit the field in a manner which has 
brought to light only half the truth and a great deal of error. 





In New Zealand we have universal adult suffrage, a high 
Protective tariff, non-contributory old-age pensions, the 
“ minimum wage,” compulsory industrial arbitration, limitation 
of hours of labour, paid Members of Parliament, Government 
railways and coal-mines, and many other forms of State 
Socialism, It is impossible to deal with all of these in a 
limited space, and I ean only express my very strong coti- 
viction, which I believe to be representative of the opinion 
held by a majority of well-informed New Zealanders, that 
each and all of the above examples of “advanced legis- 
lation” have done harm, and will ultimately lead to the 
ruin, or at least to the complete stagnation, of the Colony's 
trade, 

But let us suppose for the moment that in New Zealand all 
these things are beneficial, or at least not obviously harmful. 
It by no means follows that they would be advantageous bere. 
There we have a young country of about the same area as the 
British Isles and a population of a million; the density of 
population here presents the greatest contrast to that. In 
the Colony we have very few manufactures, and those which 
do exist are for our own consumption,—a high tariff prohibits 
us from exporting manufactured articles; here manufactures 
for export are the mainstay of the country. In New Zealand 
the population can all be employed, directly or indirectly, on 
the cultivation of raw products; we have a wonderfully 
fertile soil, an excellent climate, and great mineral wealth ; 
there are no natural pests, and all animals which thrive 
here do still better there. Last, but not least, the country 
was manned fifty years ago by the pick of British emigrants. 
There is no analogy of conditions between the Colony 
and the Mother-country, and it would indeed be remarkable 
if mere legislation had sufficed to ruin a country with such 
great natural advantages. Indeed, if Socialism and Protee- 
tion ever had an opportunity to show at their best, they had 
it in New Zealand; yet in the opinion of very many of the 
residents they have had a bad, if not disastrous, effect. Of 
course the pinch is not so keenly felt there as would be the 
case here, for to prevent the growth of an industry throws 
no one out of work; but the lack of population which is so 
much deplored by the Premier (Sir J. G. Ward) and others is 
simply and solely due to the Government policy of the past 
twenty years. 

I have trespassed on your space too far already, but let 
me say in conclusion that even you, Sir, strongly as you 
are opposed to the forward march of Socialism and Pro- 
tection, can hardly realise how deeply their advance is dreaded 
by those who have been born and bred in their stronghold. 
We witness their work with regret in our fair young country, 
but realise how much more serious would be their effect should 
they gain ground in the land which we still call “ Home.”— 
Tam, Sir, &e., PakrHa Maori. 


(To tae Eprror or rar “ Srrcraror.”’ | 
Srr,—I hardly think the extract sent you by Mr. Legge 
(Spectator, May 23rd) is quite fair, or at least there is a good 
deal to be said on the other side. For a few years there has 
been great prosperity in the Colony in the cultivation of the 
land and in all departments of industry, and without doubt 
the tendency has been for the cost of everything to increase. 
But if there is a reason for this beyond the increased spending- 
power of the people, I feel sure it is much more due to our 
Protective system than to the raising of wages by the Arbitra- 
tion Court. Iam disposed to agree with the opinion widely 
held that there is a time of trial before us for all our protected 
industries arising from the same cause. There may also be a 
time of trial coming for our Arbitration Act, and possibly it 
may go to the wall, though I think not. But I have been 
through the great maritime strike of 1890, and have been 
intimately connected with perhaps the largest employment of 
labour in the Colony, and I am persuaded that the dozen years 
of peace and freedom from strikes—for so it has been until 
the recent cases alluded to in your correspondent’s communi- 
cation—are in themselves ample justffication of our legislation, 
even if it were repealed to-morrow. Surely an apparent failure 
in one or two isolated cases ought not to be made too much 
of, as against the hundred cases in which disputes have been 
peaceably settled without interruption to business. More- 
over, this, in addition, ought to be set down to the credit of 
our compulsory arbitration: that the principles of conciliation, 
of amicable discussion, and of arbitration have been made 
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familiar to the whole population, and are becoming gradually, 
as I believe, a habit of their minds. And the cases of strikes 
which have occurred, and of which there is some little 
explanation possible, though no excuse for them, lasted 
a short time, and yielded quickly to friendly negotiation. 
It may be that if prosperity wanes, and the Court, recog- 
nising the impossibility of the present scale of wages 
being maintained, decrees a general reduction, the law 
may be again and more widely defied. But this is 
much more unlikely than that the Act will be repealed, 
as we are a law-abiding people. Even if this should come 
to pass, the experiment has been well worth trying, and 
has, I am convinced, been of much moral and material 
advantage to the Colony already.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. Ritcuie. 





GARDENING FOR WOMEN. 
(To rus Eviton oF THe “Specraror.”) 
Sir,—As a humble aspirant to the above career, may I ask 
space in your columns to urge some protest against an opinion 
put forward in your review (Spectator, May 30th) of Miss 
Wolseley’s “ Gardening for Women”? The idea expressed 
in the review, which seems just now increasingly prevalent, 
is, 1 believe, not merely mistaken, but actually harmful to 
the career involved. I refer to the assertion that for actual 
physical labour—e.g., digging, weeding, mowing, sweeping, in 
fact for the general operations which make up the routine 
work of a garden—“ women are not, and never will be, fitted” ; 
and in making this assertion it is further assumed that such 
unfitness does not really signify. These statements appear to 
be based upon two fallacies,—first, that the operations 
referred to constitute a form of unskilled labour, and that 
they require a kind of brute-force to carry out; and, secondly, 
that, to put it rather bluntly, the directing head does not need 
to know her own craft. 

Surely, Sir, in regard to the first statement, it should-need 
no extraordinary power of observation to convince us that 
gardening operations require skill even more than they 
require strength. Let a tiro in the work be set to cleana 
path where weeds have become at all established, and he will 
probably show how easy it is to hoe up a large amount of 
path and yet allow the weeds to remain almost at peace. 
Again, any one who has watched a man in a public park or well- 
kept private garden must know the difference between the 
appearance of his work, whether of spade or scythe or any 
other tool, and the efforts, be they laboured or slovenly, of 
the “odd-job man,” recommended in our parish magazines 
as “able to make himself useful in the garden.” And Iam 
further afraid that to turn over to a garden a number of 
the “fine, strong, hulking men” of whom Miss Wolseley 
speaks so confidently, without an exact knowledge of their 


capabilities, natural or acquired, might prove a very risky | 


proceeding. It would be possible for them to do plenty of 
mischief in an hour. Perhaps I ought here to say that if 
a woman is unskilled she can give any plot she stands on 
the appearance of six men having trampled over it, whereas 
the skilled workman leaves a level surface (without after- 
touches) behind him as be trenches, and an even neater 
appearance after planting than before. Instances could, of 
course, be multiplied; but my object is merely to point out 
that it is knowing how to use one’s hands and feet, and so 
to give the right touch—at once light and gentle, firm and 
strong—which makes the difference between a good gardener 
and a bad one. 

Now as to the second assumption—namely, that women need 
not go through all this “ hard physical toil and drudgery ”—I 
would ask: “Since the majority of women are certainly not 
‘born gardeners,’ how without due practice in their craft can 
they be prepared to show a subordinate ‘how it is done’?” 
Again, in the work of a head-gardener, and still more in that 
of landscape-gardening, problems will constantly arise and con- 
ditions have to be dealt with, since in making a new flower- 
bed or in laying out a new garden there are considerations of 
clearing, draining, leveliing, turfing, &c., &c., all in varying 
circumstances, with estimates of time, labour, materials, and 
so forth. How are these matters to be met in a practical way 
if not out of practical knowledge and experience? Is it 
supposed that the quickness of a woman’s brain can supply 
the deficiency? Of course women have brains,—that is 





precisely why they should be able to take out a straight ' 





trench or mow a lawn decently. But if it came to choigg 
between an intelligent male gardener—and such are by no 
means always deficient in artistic feeling—with years of 
experience and practice behind him (even if, as directing head, 
it would not be necessary for him to do more than set going 
the practical work from day to day), and the female product 
of a Horticultural College, with no small proportion of her 
two or three years’ training spent in theoretical work, it would 
show small recognition of just merits to select the woman for 
the place. 

And here I should like to draw attention to the too general 
impression that on leaving a Horticultural School or College a 
woman could at once embark on the highly skilled ana 
responsible work of a landscape-gardener, or take a post as 
head-gardener on a large place. Setting aside the considera. 
tion whether she is suited for the task of directing others 
(and to judge by what one has seen, it would be a very long 
time before many of these young people were fit, either in 
character or capability, to direct any one at all), I fancy that 
a somewhat different life-story would be told by the men 
who fill such posts as the above. It is hardly too much 
to say that after her training a woman, if she has a sense 
of what her work means, should welcome an opportunity 
of taking the position almost of a groundling in a good 
place. The Training College, to be worth its name, should 
be on the apprenticeship system, giving plenty of s0- 


,; called monotonous drudgery—though to the intelligent and 


enthusiastic drudgery in the ordinary sense does not exist !— 
so that the student may realise early what the work means, 
How many girls, I wonder, would be content to begin their 
training like a boy with, say, six months’ cleaning and crocking 
of pots and pulling up soil? Yet your successful head man 
gardener or capable foreman has probably done this and 
more, working his way by slow steps upward, assisted all 
along by the fruits of his own observation and experience. 
And let no one think that greenhouse work, any more than 
outside work, even in its advanced stages, is of the “light and 
pleasant” order. Cleaning lights and benches, lifting heavy 
pots, fetching and carrying, will always form a large part of 
the woman gardener’s work under glass. In any case, since 
women clearly cannot all become head-gardeners directly they 
leave College, posts as under-gardeners must be sought for. 
In such positions—and what I am going to ask will apply 
equally to work in a market-garden, and, as your reviewer 
well sees, in all forms of jobbing gardening, as well as in those 
dealt with above—if women are not going to do the work 
themselves, what in the name of common-sense do they expect 
there will be for them to do? 

Ido not think that the question of gardening for women is 
merely, or even chiefly, a question of competition with men. 
In this walk of life, as in others, surely those women who are 
suited for the work will take their own position and do what 
is necessary for the fulfilment of its demands. The remainder 
can very well be spared. I do not maintain for a moment 
that some kinds of manual labour out of doors—e.g., trenching 
—can be done at as good a pace by women as by men, though 
even here it would be fair to inquire how many men dig their 
honest two spits, thrusting the spade upright into the soil. 
But a great deal of outdoor work and most indoor work (as 
I think many of the large market-growers of East Anglia 
would bear witness) can be done, and is done, as quickly by 
women as by men. And, as in other things, increased skill, 
backed by energy, will mean increased pace. 

I do not, again, wish to argue that in every position it may 
be necessary to be constantly at work in the ways indicated, 
—for instance, if a woman is skilled enough and fortunate 
enough to become in course of time a head- or a landscape- 
gardener. I need not say that no shade of disparagement is 
intended towards honoured names in the horticultural world 
which make women feel proud to belong to the gardening 
profession. Such talented exceptions may very well prove 
the rule for more ordinary people. The point for which I 
contend is that gardening in all its branches furnishes skilled 
work for the combined effort of hand and brain, and therefore 
that, whether as director or subordinate, a woman should be 
at all events capable of doing all that it entails. That 
gardening is suitable work for the woman possessed of normal 
health and strong physique, time, I hope and believe, will 
abundantly prove.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


London, N.W. H. Court. 
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THE: STATE OF INDIA. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “ SPecrator.”] 
Srr,—-At this time, when indignation and horror fill the 
minds of most sane people at the atrocious bomb outrage in 
Muzaffarpur, instigated, as the murderer confesses, by the 
suggestions of a seditious Press, and of an inflammatory 
(would-be) demagogue, it may not be out of place to set 
before such of your readers as wish to form a just estimate of 
the state of feeling in India some considerations on the other 
side. Two reminiscences come to my mind of the days when 
I lived—often for months together alone, and without fear— 
in a native town in the Punjab, There had been a dispute 
between the Hindus and Mobammedans over the killing of 
cattle in this, an avowedly Hindu town. A Mohammedan 
butcher was committed for trial, which took place in the 
neighbouring headquarters of the district under a 
Mobammedan Deputy-Commissioner. Much ill-feeling pre- 
yailed, and was not allayed when it was found that the 
Deputy-Commissioner, being for reasons best known to the 
Government transferred to another, and lower, post, had on 
the eve of departure set at liberty, without delivering 
judgment, his co-religionist. Great excitement prevailed in 
the town about the coming official, and hopes were expressed 
that an Englishman would be appointed. In reply toa remark 
of mine that in that case the recent rioters would be rather 
severely dealt with, certain Hindu gentlemen of the place 
exclaimed: “So be it! but we know that an impartial inquiry 
will be made and justice done; therefore give us an English- 
man.” The same desire for European superintendence was 
expressed over and over again during the famine which 
desolated the district the following years. Relief measures 
were organised on so large a scale that adequate European 
supervision became impossible, and much of the money and 
food-supply had to be entrusted to middlemen. I remember 
the indignation with which a young Indian Civil Service official 
who visited the relief works related his discovery that only 
ten annas out of each rupee of relief money reached the 
proper recipients; the remaining six represented the com- 
mission of the overseer. The latter taunted the coolies under 
his charge with the fact that official visits—even surprise 
visits—occurred but weekly, and in the intervening days he 
could work his will and extort his ill-gotten gains. The 
starving people seldom dared to make complaint, even when 
questioned, but on this occasion, when the young officer 
expressed his wrath and chagrin over impositions he had been 
unable to check, he received from a sufferer the naive and 
cheerful reply: “But, since you, Sahib, came round in- 
vestigating, we receive ten annas instead of four as formerly.” 
These are experiences of eight and ten years ago, but if the 
district be—as I hope—yet unvisited by the travelling M.P. 
and uncontaminated by the dicta of the political agitator, I 
am confident that like opinions could be obtained to-day. 
They suffice to make some of us who have lived intimately 
for many years with the people doubt whether Swa raj 
would be quite the benefit to the country which nowadays it 
is the fashion to represent it.—I am, Sir, &e., 
IsABEL M. ANGUS, 
Hor. Sec., Baptist Zenana Mission. 





CO-OPERATION AND SOCIALISM. 
[To Tue Epitor or tue * Spectator.” | 

Srr,— Your note on my letter in your issue of June 6th seems 
to indicate a failure on my part to put my point quite clearly. 
I took the case of a Co-operative movement which, by normal 
process of growth upon a purely “ voluntary” basis, had come 
to own all the mills, shops, &c., in Oldham. I asked whether 
this legitimate outcome of Co-operation would not be exposed 
to all the charges of “tyranny,” &c., brought against a fully 
municipalised Oldham. Your reply that a Co-operative 
Society “is open at all times to the uprising of competition ” 
would hardly be applicable to this state of things where the 
Co-operative Society had virtually secured a complete control 
of Oldham. You add that “no member of a Co-operative 
Society is bound to deal with his stores, and if they are badly 
managed he soon begins to buy elsewhere.” But in the case 
I take there would be no “elsewhere” unless he quitted 
Oldham,—the same option that would be open to him in a 
“ Socialised””’ Oldbam.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun A. Hopson. 

(Our point is that under voluntary Co-operation the control 





of Oldbam could never be tyrannical. If the Co-operative 
Society misused its position, private enterprise would reappear 
and reintroduce competition. If, however, the municipality, 
after it had absorbed all the mills and shops of Oldham, 
became tyrannical, it could maintain its tyranny and destroy 
all competition by its powers of rating. The Co-operative 
Society would be obliged to work on a business basis. The 
municipality in the supposed circumstances need not. It 
could dip as deep as it liked into the pockets of the inhabitants 
through its rating powers. It would bave a power of compul- 
sion not enjoyed by the Co-operative Society. That is where 
the tyranny would come in.—Eb. Spectator. } 





REST-ROOM FOR GIRLS AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.” | 

Sir,—A site has been granted by the promoters of the 
Franco-British Exhibition to a Committee of ladies who 
represent societies and associations connected with women 
and girls for the erection of a rest-room for the employées. 
The building has cost £350, which sum has been collected 
privately. Furniture is lent by Mr. Sale, of Church Street, 
Kensington, and books and additional comforts have been 
received as gifts. Three lady superintendents—English, 
French, and Jewish—are in charge of the room from 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m., and voluntary visitors assist them daily. One 
thousand girls are employed in the Exhibition, and this 
room is the only place where there is any chance of a quiet 
half-hour being spent away from the noise, dust, and glare of 
the place, or where any signs of hospitality and friendship 
can be shown to the many girl strangers who are eager for all 
kinds of information and encouragement. The aim of the 
Committee is to keep the room primarily for rest, and they 
refrain, on that account, to advertise their present need of 
funds in a daily paper. If, through your kind insertion of 
this letter in the Spectator, some subscriptions are forwarded 
to Mrs. Arnold Glover, 10 Leonard Place, Kensington, W., a 
load of anxic ty will be lifted from the minds of the Committee. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Epitru H. Guover. 

[ We gladly publish Mrs. Glover’s appeal, for the object is a 
most excellent one, and worthy of the support of our readers. 
The strain of the long hours on the girls, especially in hot 
weather, must often be very great.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





A GARDEN AVIARY. 
(To Tuk Epiron or Tus “ Srgecraronr,” ] 
Srr,—The writer of your interesting article on a garden 
aviary (July 30th) may like to know that squirrels, if well fed, 
do not necessarily banish nests from a small garden. I bave 
for many years been on friendly terms with birds and 
squirrels, and I provide a great variety of food for both. A 
pair of squirrels frequent my drawing-room window and the 
bedroom above it, and come inside both rooms for nuts and 
cake. They are only partly tame, for though they have taken 
bread from my hand, tempted by an extra large piece, they 
run for a yard or two if I open the window when they are on 
the sill; but they also run to it, and come within a few inches 
of my hand, when I am putting out bread and cake for the 
birds. They certainly do eat birds’ eggs, and not many days 
ago I went to an upstairs room where two men were at work, 
and I found them in a great state of delight and excitement 
because one of the squirrels had appeared at the window 
with a thrush’s egg, and had eaten it sitting close against 
the glass, and not taking the least notice of them. My 
informant told me he never had seen such a sight in his life, 
and that it was wonderful to watch bow the squirrel tilted the 
egg so as not to lose a single drop of the contents. They eat 
nuts at the drawing-room window in just the same way, 
pressing against the glass, and the fact that the nest robbed 
was close by, in a climbing rose-tree, made the squirrel accept 
the upstairs window as a suitable feeding-ground. But, 
though I know several instances of blackbirds’ nests being 
robbed in this way, I do not find they take smaller eggs, 
though they might do so if hard up for food. I have a wren, 
a robin, and a water-wagtail’s nest within a few yards of the 
drawing-room window, and they have never been disturbed, 
though the wren has built in or near the same spot for many 
years, and the water-wagtail builds frequently on the same 
wall, I doubt if the wagtails could protect their nests, 
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though I can testify to their courage when out in 
the open. 

An instance of this took place two or three evenings 
ago. A number of birds were feeding just below the 
window, when a squirrel appeared amongst them. The 
sparrows instantly disappeared with the whirr of wings 
which is their chief charm, and only a_ water-wagtail, 
a thrush, a blackbird, and a nuthatch were left on 
the few feet of path which is their feeding-ground. The 
squirrel at once began chasing the birds, who ran round and 
round, but would not fly away until they had secured the food 
they wanted for their nestlings. The water-wagtail was 
specially courageous, turning round now and then suddenly 
and facing the squirrel, who pulled up short and stared in 
surprise; the blackbird behaved in much the same way, whilst 
the thrush simply ran about, and the nuthatch calmly stood 
his ground and took what he wanted without any interference 
from the squirrel. When the birds had filled their beaks they 
flew off, and did not return whilst the squirrel remained. His 
chase had been for fun apparently, as he did not take any of 
the food, but went to refresh himself at a pan of water close 
by after his fatigues. He had had a very ample meal of nuts 
and bread not half-an-hour before. Birds and squirrels 
recognise their friends, and I doubt if my tea-party would 
have been as lively if any other member of the household had 
been looking down on it from the open window.—I am, Sir, 
&e., L. M. F. 








POETRY. 





THE OPEN ROAD. 


Our past the bars of Square and Place, 
And streets where toilers bear their load, 
Past all the hurrying populace 
There runs the Open Road. 


How white its ribbon measures out 
The sun-baked acres round the town! 
How hoarse the People’s empty shout 
Behind us travels down! 


They fret, but we, with scrip and staff, 
Take pilgrims’ way some dusty eve. 
Behind the People snatch and laugh 
Over the toys we leave. 


Beyond us lies the heathy hill, 
Lone valleys where the brown streams meet, 
The low-roofed cot, the turning mill, 
The waving plains of wheat. 


Before us still the wide skies arch, 
The primrose West with rose is strewed, 
And shadowy cloud-battalions march 
Across its solitude. 


The wild-flower clusters brighter twine, 
The wild birds’ note more clearly rings, 
And from the shade of beech and pine 
Look forth the forest things. 


But far behind, through dusty days 
The People fret against their bars, 
And set no foot in open ways, 
Nor eye the evening stars. 


And some have paused by purple slope 
To hear the echo of their sighs, 
Turned back to bring the People hope, 
And toiled to make them wise. 


For air and the blue heav'n are free 
(Say they), and peace is not for few, 
And these must share, as well as we, 
The stars and morning dew. 


These must come forth with pilgrim song, 
With light-weighed scrip and strength’ning rod, 
For unto all the roads belong, 
And the straight paths of God. 


MavupE GOLDRING, 





—e 


BOOKS. 


Se 
THE POETRY OF T. E. BROWN+* 

Ir it be true, as the Chinese doctrine asserts, that all goog 
poems must either be extremely short or extremely long 
there can be no doubt whatever which of the two kinds of 
excellence should be practised by a writer who would fing 
favour with the present generation. These are the days of 
quick reading and hasty assimilation; and woe to the author 
whose works are of such a nature that they cannot be 
adequately represented in a handy volume of selections! 
Fortunately many of the greatest writers can be so repre. 
sented. Wordsworth, for instance, and Tennyson, and 
Browning, though they are all voluminous enough, and 
though much of their most important work is to be found in 
the longest of their poems, are admirably fitted for selection, 
because they expressed themselves no less characteristically 
in their shorter pieces, so that it is possible to obtain g 
really just notion of the value and the gist of their poetry 
from a very small part of the whole. But there are other 
poets who cannot be treated in this way. Chaucer is one 
of them; and how little profit or pleasure can be gained from 
a series of extracts and snippets from The Faerie Queene! In 
eases of this kind, length, leisure, and gradual elaboration 
seem to form the very groundwork of the poet’s genius. He 
must express himself largely or not at all. A page or two of 
his writings will no more contain the true significance of his 
work than a bucket of sea-water the strength and the glory of 
the sea. Among this class of writers T. E. Brown holds a 
distinguished place,—a place which, for this very reason, is 
less completely recognised than it should be by the reading 
public of to-day. For this reason, too, the book of selections 
from his poetry which Messrs. Macmillan have added to their 
“Golden Treasury Series” is hardly likely to assist Brown's 
reputation. The book is almost entirely made up of lyrics, 
and his lyrics are certainly the least valuable part of his work. 
There are, of course, some fine things among them—Brown 
was too able and sincere an artist for this not to be so— 
but, on the whole, they display rather the defects of his 
qualities than those qualities themselves. Brown’s most 
distinguishing characteristic as a poet lay in his power of 
seizing upon the very heart of his subject, and giving 
expression to it in intense and vivid verse. It is this power 
which informs and animates his “Fo’c’s'le Yarns” from 
beginning to end, and fills passage after passage in them with 
a strange inward glow of inspiration which makes them 
unforgettable. But the faculty for expressing essentials is not 
only totally distinct from the lyrical faculty; it is actually 
hostile to it. The most common fault of the mediocre lyric 
is, of course, that it expresses too little; but it is no less true 
—and these shorter poems of Brown illustrate the fact ina 
striking manner—that a lyric may fail because it expresses 
too much. The ideal lyric never dots its “i’s”; it is content 
to hint and to half-reveal; and, however deeply it may be 
charged with emotion, it refrains—except in one or two 
supreme and inimitable instances by Heine and Catullus— 
from unloading its burden into the frail receptacle of human 
speech, Brown’s genius was too expansive and unreserved to 
practise these necessary limitations, and thus his lyrics are 
full of forced utterance, and passions torn to tatters. He 
himself declared that he was “a born sobber,” and his lyrics 
too often unpleasantly remind us of the fact. In his longer 
poems the strain of overstrung sentiment in him found more 
appropriate expression, among the rest of the varied and 
shifting moods of his narrative verse,—moods which, however 
tender and however tragic, are shot through and through with 
the one supreme mood of Brown’s art, his humour. 

There is, besides, another drawback to the present selection. 
Brown was before all things a writer of dialect, and this side 
of his work is hardly represented in it at all. The two 
narrative pieces included in the book are unfortunately neither 
of them in “ Anglo-Manx,” and must fail altogether to give a 
reader unacquainted with the “ Fo’c’s’le Yarns” a true idea of 
Brown's narrative style at its best. On the contrary, they 
produce the impression that as a story-teller in verse he lacks 
originality, for “Mary Quayle” clearly enough owes its 
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— 
inspiration to Crabbe, just as “Bella Gorry” is brimful of 
reminiscences of Tennyson. But no one could make a greater 
error than to allow the fact that Brown’s English ‘style is on 
the whole uncertain and imitative to stand in the way of an 
appreciation of his:dialect poems. Even the few: pages which 
the present volume devotes to them are enough to show that 
here, at any rate, Brown’s inspiration is intensely individual, 
that his command of his own highly flavoured and vigorous 
language is complete, and that his outlook upon the world is 
wonderfully broad and human. What could bear more 
clearly the impress of a rich and charming personality than 
the series of semi-dramatic sketches in the Manx dialect 
ealled “In the Coach,” with its delightful “ Jus’ a lil dunkey, 
ma’am, jus’ a lil dunkey,” and its finely humorous study of 
“the shy” P— 

«“ And that’s the way with the Manx; aw, it is though, aw, they 
are, they are, 

Mos’ despard shy ; aw, it’s a pity for all, but star’ 

They will, and wink and nudge and poke and bother, 

And spit theer and laugh, and look like axin’ one another— 

‘Are you goin’, and you ?’ and takin’ rises, and all to that, 

Till you can’t tell is it your granny’s cat 

Or what is it that’s doin’ on you, but you feel jus’ a reg’lar 

fool, 

And all the time bitendin’ to be as cool as cool. 

Aw dear! it’s a pity! a pity! aw, a rum lot!” 

A passage like this gives a glimpse of the true Brown,—the 
Brown of Tom Baynes and “the Pazon” and Christmas Rose 
and Tommy Big-eyes and Betsy Lee, and the whole world of 
character and feeling and romance conjured up for us once 
and for all by the “ Fo’e’s’le Yarns.” 

It was no accident that made Brown -in his most 
characteristic moments express himself in dialect, for surely 
so penetrating and singular a genius could never have spoken 
at ease through any common medium of language. It was 
only by shaking off the civilised regularity of speech that he 
was able to give utterance to those imaginations which seem 
so often to spring from the central essence of things,— 

“To look beyond convention’s flimsy trammel, 
And see the native tints, in anywise, 
Of God’s enamel.” 

His dialect forms, as it were, an atmosphere which surrounds 
and harmonises his conceptions,—a luminous mist through 
which his narrative wanders, with nothing to guide or check 
it save its own peculiar will. He is at his best when he is 
most “draggy,” to use Tom Baynes’s expression; when. his 
fancy has freest elbow-room, and his story develops gradually 
through a hundred varied pages. Yet though his merits can 
only be fully realised by a leisured and persistent reader, it 
would be easy to quote a multitude of passages rich with the 
savour of his genius. Wherever one opens him one comes 
upon phrases of astonishing and memorable raciness, such as— 

“ And don’t stand there like a blue baboon 
With your long teeth chatterin’ in the moon!” 
and— 
“ Bless me, the way she had with her clothes! 
The slackin’ and tautin’, and liffin’ and dippin’, 
And nippety-nappety trappin’ and trippin’, 
And a hitch to starboard and a hitch to port, 
And a driggledy-draggledy all through the dirt!” 
Some of his descriptions are unsurpassed in vividness :— 
“Tsaac and Peter and the like of them, 
That's allis got conks like turkey’s eggs, 
And the wind blowin’ free round their blessed old legs. 

That is an old sailor's account of the pictures of the saints; 
what could be more curiously intimate? Or he can bring 
back in a line or two the whole feeling of childhood :— 

“Now the beauty of the thing when the childer plays is 
The terrible wonderful length the days is. 
Up you jumps, and out in the sun, 
And you fancy the day will never be done.” 


Or he can invest the most nonsensical expressions with a 
world of romantic meaning :— 
«* Aw, Tom!’ says Betsy; ‘Aw, Betsy!’ says I: 
‘Whatever !’ says she, and she begun to cry. 
* Well,’ I says, ‘it’s no wonder o’ me, 
With your ransy-tansy-tissimitee.’ ” 
His scattered reflections are often exquisitely beautiful :— 
“T suppose it’s God that makes when He wills 
Them beautiful things—with the lift of His hills, 
And the waft of His winds, and His calms and His storms, 
And His work and His rest.” 


Perhaps one of his most characteristic passages is the 





description in “Betsy Lee” of the “peace and quietness” 
of a cowhouse, which seems to go down, in some mysterious 
manner, into the remote and secret regions of the soul :— 
“ And if you want peace’and quietness, 

It’s in a cow-house you'll get it the best .... 

And them yocked in the dark as quiet-as ghos’es, 

And a-feelin’ for each other's noses. 

And bless me! sometimes you’d hardly be knowin’ 

It was them, excep’ for their chewin’ and blowin’. 

Aw, many a time I’ve felt quite queer 

To see them standing so orderly there. 

Is it the Lord that makes them so still?” 
Writing of that kind is the writing of inspiration, and, 
surely, it lifts the author of it very near to greatness. The 
precise rank which Brown will ,ultimately take in English 
letters can hardly be predicted yet; ‘but it is difficult to doubt 
that it will be a high one. .His ;merits are distinctively 
English, though he liked to call himself.a Celt. He belongs 
to the same school as Chaucer and Browning,—the school of 
vast and varied observation, of ‘humorous and intimate 
sympathy, and of abounding force; and he will live, for his 
pages are warm and glowing withthe substance of life itself. 





THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS.* 

Two years ago we had the pleasure:of calling attention to the 
great merits of Mr. Atlay’s continuation of Lord Campbell's 
Lives of the Chancellors. The present volume completes his 
purpose, for the chronicle is brought-down to Lord Halsbury 
and the close of the reign. In the ‘former volume ample 
materials existed for the Lives; indeed, Lord Campbell 
had already provided us with sketches of Lyndhurst and 
Brougham. It was Mr. Atlay’s duty to go over this ground 
again, and correct the errors and ,»moderate the prejudices of 
that noble and learned author. But with the later Chancellors 
he has had to find his own authorities. While every Victorian 
statesman, however third-rate, has his Life or memoirs, the 
Chancellors have suffered little from the biographer. Lord 
St. Leonards and Lord Cranworth are still virgin soil. 
There is a slender monograph on Lord Cairns dealing almost 
wholly with his religious life. There is no Life of Lord 
Herschell, and happily there is not yet occasion for a Life. of 
Lord Halsbury. Dean Stephens’s Demoir of Lord Hatherley 
is written from the point of view of a Churchman. Lord 
Chelmsford left behind him a manuscript autobiography, to 
which Mr. Atlay has had access. But only in the case of three 
are the materials ample. Lord Campbell was too vain of bis 
powers not to leave the world something by which to estimate 
him, and his daughter's Life of him contains a voluminous 
autobiography, diary, and letters. Lord Selborne left four 
bulky volumes of memorials, which are a mine of information 
on the law and polities of his long career. Lord West- 
bury, in many ways the most interesting of them all, 
has been made the subject of a volume by Mr. T. C. Nash. 
Every one who is familiar with Mr. Nash’s book will agree 
with Mr. Atlay’s high tribute to its,merits. One may differ 
from the author as to Lord Westbury’s character; but no 
Chancellor could desire a more competent and sympathetic 
biographer. Out of these materials Mr. Atlay has prepared 
a set of brilliant sketches which deserve to take high rank in 
legal history. His charming allusive style, bis scrupulous 
fairness, his breadth of sympathy, and his knowledge of law 
combine to make the book at once good literature and good 
history. He is as readable as, and many times more accurate 
than, Lord Campbell. Moreover, he has none of the faults of 
taste which distinguished that cheerful writer. He deals 
with modern controversies and with. men still living, and the 
most exacting critic could find no fault with his tone and 
temper. 

A Chancellor is the chief Judge in the land, and he is also 
a prominent member of the Cabinet. He is, therefore, both 
lawyer and statesman, and his reputation with posterity may 
be either legal or political or both. Among the Victorian 
Chancellors, Cairns is probably the man who most fully 
united both characters. Mr. Bryce thinks him the greatest 
Judge of the nineteenth century, and, though Lord Halsbury 
must run him close, we are inclined to agree. The greatest 
Judge need not necessarily have the greatest legal intellect. 
Cairns was not as subtle as Westbury or as learned as 
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St. Leopards. But, like Lord Halsbury, he bad an instinctive 
feeling for the fundamental principles of English law, a kind 
of rarefied common-sense. He combined with Selborne to lay 
the foundation of our modern practice, partly by the Judica- 
ture Acts, and partly by the spirit of his decisions. As a 
politician he was one of the most brilliant debaters while 
in the House of Commons, and on the Woolsack he was 
Disraeli’s most trusted lieutenant. Few statesmen, even of the 
highest rank, have ever had his gift of luminous and persuasive 
exposition. Sometimes from sheer intellectual pride he was 
apt to overprove his case; he was inclined, too, like every 
lawyer, to be a little dry and dogmatic ; but when his emotions 
were stirred he became a great orator, as in his speech after 
Majuba. Like Lyndhurst, he had a chance of the highest 
office in the State, and but for his health would probably have 
led the Conservative Party after Disraeli’s death. Yet he 
never caught the popular fancy. He made few friends either 
in his profession or in Parliament, and the absorbing interest 
of his leisure was philanthropic and religious work. No 
cbaracter stands higher in the history of English law, but it is a 
cold and unsympathetic character, bald as the top of a high 
mountain. Selborne, with the same deeply religious tempera- 
ment, had always the grace of his Oxford training. Like Lord 
Campbell, he began life as a journalist, which is not a bad 
thing for a lawyer. As a Judge he was only less great 
than Cairns, and though he was never at any one moment so 
strong a political force, his influence was greater, for it was 
exercised over a longer period. His character, also, lent lustre 
to his profession. The venality of lawyers is a common belief, 
but the gran rifiuto for the sake of principle finds its most 
conspicuous modern instances at the Bar. The present Lord 
James of Hereford refused the Woolsack because he was 
opposed to Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule policy, and Lord 
Selborne did the same because he was against Irish Disestab- 
lishment. What the chance of the Woolsack means to a 
lawyer only a lawyer can know. No wonder that Mr. Glad- 
stone after such positive demonstrations was never heard to 
sneer at the lawyers in public. 

The doings of Cranwortb, Hatherley, and Chelmsford are 
written rather in the law reports than in general history. 
Cranworth was twice Chancellor, but he is only remembered 
by bis admirable conduct as Baron of Exchequer at the trial 
of the Rush murder case. When Chancellor he made it bis 
habit to sit in the Court of Appeal with the Lords Justices, 
which Lord Westbury attributed to “a childish indisposi- 
tion to be left alone in the dark.” He had his revenge, for he 
succeeded Westbury after his fall, proving, as some one said, 
how much wiser it was tq be good than clever. No lawyer 
was ever more genuinely beloved of his colleagues. Chelms- 
ford was a brilliant advocate, a good Judge, and a man of 
splendid presence, to whom no lawyer grudged success. He is 
remembered as a wit, many of whose best sayings have been 
credited to other people. Hatherley was the son of the 
redoubtable Alderman Wood who was Queen Caroline's 
champion. Like Cairns, he was a man of simple piety, of 
strong domestic affections, and unblemished integrity. It was 
his misfortune that while on the Woolsack he was overmatched 
witb Cairns as an opponent. St. Leonards was perhaps the 
most learned lawyer of the century, a great law reformer, and 
a weighty Judge. He is best remembered to-day as the 
compiler of certain monumental treatises, and the author of 
the saying that if Brougham knew a little law, he would know 
a little of everything. Twonames remain, Campbell and West- 
bury, who, like Brougham in the former volume, are greater as 
personalities than as lawyers or statesmen. The career of “ Jock 
Campbell” is a romance of the Dick Whittington order. 
Extraordinarily simple, extraordinarily vain, indefatigably 
industrious, and with the hide of a rhinoceros, it is difficult 
to respect, and impossible not to admire and like, him. A man 
who was so good a fighter deserved success. Physically he 
was as hard as nails, and could wear down all his colleagues 
at the Bar or on the Bench. He was an excellent Chief 
Justice, for he had a firm hold on facts and his summings-up 
are held out by so severe a critic as Sir James Stephen as a 
model. When he was relieved for a year or two from office 
he wrote one of the most amusing books of the century. In 
spite of gross faults of taste and a certain vulgarity of 
outlook, he is so innocent and human a figure that it is 
pleasant to read of Lim. He had all Brougham’s vanity, 
but none of Brougham’s madness, and if had the perfervid 





temperament of his countrymen, be had also their practical 
sagacity. Westbury, on the other band, few could like. He 
bad the mind of a great schoolman, and his subtlety, com. 
bined with an exquisite clarity of style, made him the most 
formidable of advocates. There was no uncertainty abont 
the man. The lines of his character were as clear as ice, and 
his faults and merits were patent to all the world. He was the 
chief scourge of fools in his generation, and even the wisest 
were in awe of his mincing Oxford voice and perfectly phrased 
insults. Epigrams came by instinct to one who despised the 
Bar, the Bench, the Cabinet, and all mankind. The Westbury 
tales are legion, and most of them are true. A Chancery silk 
had lungs of leather and a voice of brass. As he sat down 
Bethell rose up: “ Now that the noise in Court has subsided I 
will tell your Honour in two sentences the gist of the case.” It 
was not easy to be his junior. “ Really, Pal-mer, this loquacious 
savage appears to know some law,” he said meditatively 
when a young Irishman had asserted himself in consulta. 
tion. “I think you have made a strong impression on the 
Court,” said his junior at the close of one of his speeches, 
“I think so, too; do nothing to disturb it,” was the paralysing 
rejoinder. He treated the Judges in the same way. “Take 
a note of that,” he once remarked to his junior. “ His Lordship 
says he will turn it over in what he is pleased to call his mind.” 
He treated the Lords with the same contempt. “I perceive 
the noble Duke is not listening—indeed, I perceive that the 
noble Duke is asleep. The subject before your Lordships is 
an intricate one, I admit, but if the noble Duke will lend us 
his attention I do not despair of making the matter clear even 
to his intellect.” As for the Bishops, both in the Lords and 
the Judicial Committee, they were the constant butts of his 
satire, for he disliked parsons, and, like a stout Erastian, 
specially detested the new high-flying kind. He is not a 
sympathetic figure, but there was something magnificent in 
his contempt for the mass of men. He bore his fail with an 
antique dignity, and though suffering from a painful disease, 
he sat in an arbitration till he died. He had his better side, 
too. He loved the country and country sports, at which be 
wholly failed to excel; he was passionately attached to 
Oxford ; and he was one of the most earnest and determined 
of law reformers. He could bear disgrace with a stoical 
fortitude, and for unpopularity he cared not a straw. Much 
of his sarcasm did not spring from a soured mind, but, as Mr. 
Frederic Harrison suggests, from an intellectual delight in 
his gift of clean-cut phrasing. Mr, Atlay is a friendly critic 
of most Chancellors; but we are inclined to think that be is 
too severe in his final judgment on Lord Westbury. In 
these days, when emotion is at a premium and clear thinking 
little prized, we should be none the worse for another such 
antiseptic. 





A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF SOCIALISM.* 


Tue Socialist controversy is growing in volume, but the 
majority of the books that reach us are, like the above, adverse 
criticisms. Throughout them there runs the complaint that 
it is very difficult to know exactly what Socialists really mean. 
Time was when Marx’s Capital was the Socialist Bible; but 
its authority is now rejected, and no other body of doctrine 
has been set up in its place. The controversy therefore 
proceeds under this difficulty, that the attackers have to 
formulate as best they can the arguments of the defenders. 
Not unnaturally, the case as stated by a hostile critic is 
repudiated by some of the Socialist army, and the discussion 
is conducted under a running commentary which alleges mis- 
representation and misunderstanding. There is not, and 
never has been, any practical illustration of a Socialist 
community surviving long enough to warrant us in basing 
argument on its experience, so there is a certain unreality 
about the whole disputation. 

The strength of Socialism does not lie in argument or 
scientific analysis of conditions that in truth are inevitable, but 
in a perfectly legitimate discontent with many of the incidents 
of civilisation. We doubt, therefore, very much whether 
exposure of the impracticability of Socialism will really do 
much to allay the unrest of a suffering community. What 
the situation requires is a successful apology for the 
system of liberty and free exchange which, with many lets 
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— 
and hindrances, has during historical times been becoming 
the progressive basis of existing society. Mr. Mallock’s book, 
though it is not specifically addressed to this aspect of the 
controversy, makes its definite contribution thereto, and it is 
more valuable in this respect than as a hostile criticism of the 
nebulous aspirations of Socialism. 

Those familiar with Mr. Mallock’s earlier work will not be 
surprised to find that bis main point is that the Socialist, in 
formulating the claims of Labour, has overlooked the import- 
ance of ability—the need of the directing mind—if mere 
manual labour is to be guided to any useful purpose. The 
course of the argument is obvious, familiar, and need not be 
repeated ; but, as we have above pointed out, the author is 
met at once by those Socialists who have cut themselves 
adrift from the cruder doctrine of Marx, and who declare that 
they are quite ready to recognise the right of ability to a 
superior reward. Mr. Mallock retorts that though they may 
admit this in the study, they still rely on the prejudice of the 
Marxian doctrine when addressing a suffering and imperfectly 
instructed proletariat. In face of the more intelligent 
Socialist, he poses the difficulty of how, granted the necessity 
of the able man’s direction, he is to be given liberty and 
opportunity of experiment, unless the resources of capital are 
put at his disposal. To this question, as far as we can see, no 
satisfactory answer from the Socialist point of view can be 
made, and the strategical advantage gained ought to be 
followed up by a reasoned apology for what, after all, we 
suspect is an indispensable condition of human survival, 
—namely, some elementary recognition of the right of 
private property and personal initiative, a postulate 
or axiom which, if once granted, leads to much more. 
The scope and purpose of Mr. Mallock’s book do not 
carry him far in this direction, but the course of his argu- 
ment makes us apprehend (and we take it that he would not 
dissent from our drawing this corollary) that the real issue 
lies further back than he has put it in his main contention. 
The advantage which society derives from having adminis- 
trative ability encouraged to serve it is only one of the many 
advantages derived from the principle of liberty. Mr. Mallock 
has set out with his usual dialectical ingenuity the great part 
played by inventors and captains of industry, and this is a 
welcome and much-needed addition to the controversy; but 
the issues at stake are too large to allow us to rest the 
base of existing civilisation on any but the broadest 
foundations, 

We can give no better illustration of our point, which 
is one noticed by Mr. Mallock, but placed by him in a 
subordinate light, than by quoting from recollection some 
remarks which it was the privilege of the present writer 
to hear from the late Sir Benjamin Baker, one of the 
engineers of the great Forth Bridge. With the modesty 
of genius, he was disclaiming somewhat the view so persis- 
tently put forward by Mr. Mallock. The cantilever system 
of bridge-building was known, he said, to engineers in India 
before the Christian era. The conditions which brought 
the Forth Bridge into existence were not so much the skill of 
the engineer or the ability of the contractors as the concen- 
tration of demand for the economy of time and labour which 
resulted from this great public convenience. Antecedent 
to the service of the able man were, in this case, several 

contributory econditions,—the convergence of railway traffic 
to the shores of the Forth, important centres of industry 
separated by the inconvenient, stormy channel, and capital 
available for a project which it required no particular ability 
or insight to see would be of immense advantage if it could 
be successfully carried out. The distinguished engineer 
above quoted, with a well-justified pride in his profession, 
added: “These things are largely a question of paying. There 
are few things in reason that we engineers won't do for you— 
if you are prepared to pay.” This view of the situation 
contains, perhaps, some reconciliation of the divergence of 
opinion between himself and Mr. Herbert Spencer on “ The 
Great Man Theory ” to which Mr. Mallock seems to us to attach 
a somewhat unnecessary importance. There is much in the 
occasion and the hour, as well as in the man. We require, 
it is true, liberty and security for the exercise of the ability of 
the great man, but we need also the same conditions for the 
growth of purchasing power and the spirit of adventure 
among classes whose only relation to greatness is the 
cumulative result of numbers and small savings. 





THE TACTICS OF HOME DEFENCE* 

Ir is much to be hoped that the timely appearance of this 
admirable little treatise on the tactics of fighting in enclosed 
country, emanating, as it does, from a member of the Head- 
quarters Staff, preludes a much-needed revisal of our arrange- 
ments for training the Territorial Force. As Colonel Callwell 
points out, the probable objectives of any force which succeeded 
in invading this country are almost without exception situated 
in regions where the terrain is enclosed. Yet the Volunteers 
and Yeomanry, whose primary duty is home defence, bave 
hitherto been almost exclusively trained in the open country 
which surrounds our great military camps, such as Salisbury 
Plain, and have next to no experience whatever of the peculiar 
topographical conditions of the average English countryside. 
Even the Regular Army was never permitted to maneuvre in 
enclosed country until the past three or four years, and then 
only in a tentative and half-hearted fashion, thanks to an 
inadequate Manceuvres Act, and thanks also to the restric- 
tions imposed by an excessive regard for the rights of private 
property and for the preservation of game. 

What has been the reason for this neglect? Colonel 
Callwell’s explanation is interesting and ingenious, but to our 
mind unconvincing. It is to the effect that in the Civil Wars, 
when we last had practical experience of war in England, the 
tactical formations of the day and the preponderance of 
cavalry in the opposing armies forced both Cavalier and 
Roundhead to avoid close country—of which, moreover, prior 
to the Enclosure Acts there was less than there is now—and 
take open ground before offering battle. This tradition, he 
argues, still lives. We venture to take exception to his view. 
The British Army is a very conservative body, but hardly, we 
think, so old-fashioned as to forget Marlborough and the 
American War and Wellington, and remember only Cromwell 
and Prince Rupert! Moreover, Colonel Callwell bas over- 
looked the undoubted fact that there have been times—the 
period of the second Volunteer movement, for instance—when 
the tactics of fighting in intersected ground received con- 
siderable attention from soldiers. Sir Harry Smith is a 
case in point. Could we study the tactics of the Volunteer 
riflemen of 1860 now, intelligent amateurs would 
probably teach us much about a form of fighting in which 
they certainly claimed to be experts. In other words, the 
study of tactics of home defence is not a new subject with 
us: it is only one which has been forgotten and neglected 
during the past fifty years. The real explanation is probably 
given by Colonel Callwell himself when in the first chapters 
of his excellent little treatise he asks us to consider the courses 
open to an enemy who seeks to invade this country, and 
discusses the influence which the difficulties of sea transport 
will have upon the composition of the invading force. We 
mean that it is the actual fear of invasion which turns our 
minds in the direction of home defence, and it was not until 
this fear passed away in the “seventies” and “eighties” that 
the Army, contemplating savage warfare as their only probable 
duty, showed such a fondness for close formation and battalion 
drill. The first awakening came in South Africa, when the 
rifleman acting on his own initiative reasserted himself, and 
our thoughts are now led back to hedgerows and garden-walls 
by the rise of a new Power which challenges our long security 
by declaring its future to be on the seas. 

The exigencies of space preclude us from following in detail 
the closely reasoned pages of Colonel Callwell’s volume, but 
we have no hesitation in saying that every one who is in 
any way connected with the Territorial Army should possess 
the book and master it. The author starts by considering the 
problem from the invader’s point of view, and he shows that 
the conditions arising at sea and the difficulties of hasty 
embarkation and disembarkation will compel him to reduce 
mounted troops to a minimum and to substitute cyclists. An 
invader will also be obliged very greatly to restrict the number 
of guns accompanying his expeditionary force. Next, the author 
shows that the topographical conditions of our intersected 
and densely wooded country will fully justify a diminution of 
these two arms in the invading force, while enormously 
enhancing the value of well-trained, intelligent infantry, and 
rendering a large number of cyclists a sine qui non. Upon 
these important premisses the whole argument bangs; it will 


those 
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be seen what an important bearing they have upon the pro- 
posed organisation of the Territorial Force, and particularly 
upon the question of their artillery, and of the number, 
quality, and duties of the cyclists to be raised. Concerning 
the artillery, we must remember that though the enemy will 
land but few batteries, these will be the very best they possess, 
both as regards personnel and armaments, while badly trained 
attillery will only cumber our narrow lanes. As regards 
cyclists, it is clear that the nine battalions laid down in the 
scheme will be altogether insufficient, while each infantry 
battalion should be provided with cyclist scouts. In addition, 
it is very questionable whether we have not, so far as the strict 
yequirements of home defence are concerned, an altogether 
excessive establishment of Yeomanry. 

We welcome particularly the special chapter on the rdéle of the 
cyclist. The statement that, as “ the cyclist isin many respects 
the ideal mobile fighting man for home defence, he should 
take his proper place in our military system and be taken 
seriously,” marks a gratifying advance upon the day not ten 
years ago when the cycle was pronounced by the then com- 
mander of the Aldershot Army Corps to be nothing better 
than a “cumbrous form of transport.” After this, chaps. 7 
and 10, which deal with the hedgerow from the point 
of view of the infantryman and the gunner respectively, 
are of altogether outstanding value, and deserve to be 
incorporated almost as they stund in the next reprint 
of our training manuals. Of notable importance is the 
reminder how utterly different from the tactical point of 
view is a hedgerow country in winter and in summer, and the 
conclusion that the Territorial Forces, with their localised 
system of recruitment, should employ the advantage they thus 
possess in making themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
use of the ground about their homes for tactical purposes at 
all seasons of the year. And, lest we should be induced to 
believe that hedgerow defence demands intelligence and good 
shooting, but nothing more, Colonel Callwell recurs again 
and again to the immense difficulty of maintaining cohesion 
and unity of aim during a fight over an intersected, as opposed 
to an open, terrain, and to the paramount importance of good 
troop-leading on the part of the company officers, and 
thorough training and high discipline in the rank-and-file. 





A HISTORY OF IRELAND.* 


Tus volume comes as another strong proof of the great literary 
revival that has spread over Ireland within recent years. It 
is complete in itself, and is a record of Irish history from the 
earliest times to 1171,—that is, to the coming of Henry II. 
The author made up his mind to tell the “naked truth,” even 
at the risk of dispelling many cherished illusions, about the 
beginnings of his country’s history. The date of the coming 
of the Gael to Ireland he fixes at 1700 B.C. But for dates 
and facts in earlier Ireland we must depend largely upon the 
mythological cycles, and reconstruct life in the island as best we 
can from these and such sure facts as the Laws of the Brehons. 
We are, however, comparatively safe when we come to the 
days of St. Patrick and St. Columba. Tbe author, who never 
spares where he disagrees, will have none of the theory 
that St. Patrick was born in Scotland at Dumbarton. He 
favours the town of Thérouanne, in France. ‘To support him, 
he takes the Latin phrase in the saint's “ Confessions ""—in vico 
Bannauem Taberniae—and assumes, basing his assumption on 
phonetics, with which we cannot aree, that “ Taberniae ” 
would be pronounced “Thor-i-nae,” which, he adds, “ would 
come very close to the modern ‘Thérouanne.” He _ over- 
throws, too, the popular legend that St. Columba was, like 
Helen of Troy, “the cause of many fights,” and that it was 
because he brought about the battle of Cuildreimhne that he 
went toevangelise Scotland. Whatever be the cause of his going 
there, he and the learned monks who went there and elsewhere 
in Europe have made the places they visited and the civilised 
world the debtors of Ireland, as is shown in the chapter on 
“The Teaching of the Nations.” We have no space to notice 
the chapters on the fateful incursions of the Northmen, or the 
battle of Clontarf, or the character of the popular Brian Boru. 
There is one other point of interest. What vas the motive of 
Pope Adrian IV.’s “ Donation” of Ireland to Henry? It was 
not, we are assured, because Nicholas Breakspear (Adrian IV.) 
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was an Englishman; it was rather because the Roman Curia 
wished for a Weltpolitik. There are faults in this volume of 
arrangement and style, but the author strives to be fair 
despite temperamental difficulties, and his learned volume 
should prove very attractive to the many who are interested ig 
the race which “ went out to battle, but always fell.” 





HARNACKR’S “SAYINGS OF JESUS."* 


PROFESSOR HaRNACK’'s sub-title explains the sense in which 
he uses the phrase “Sayings of Jesus,”—“ the second source 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke.” The first source is, of course, 
St. Mark. It may be well to recall the figures which show 
the relation of the three Synoptists. Five out of the bundrad 
and six sections of St. Mark are peculiar to himself—thig 
does not include the touches of detail which distinguish hig 
narratives—eighteen are found in St. Mark and one of the 
other two Evangelists, while eighty-three belong to all three, 
This leaves a considerable part of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
to be accounted for, and this is the problem which jg 
attacked in the volume before us, one, we should say, of the 
very valuable “Crown Theological Library.” The “second 
source,” then, Professor Harnack sees in a hypothetical docn. 
ment to which he gives the name of “Sayings of Jesus,” 
and indicates by the symbol “Q.” If we concede that the 
case is made ont for all the passages claimed for “Q,” the 
result will be that we shall have added another fifth, caleu. 
lated roughly, to that portion of which the origin is, so to 
speak, authenticated. But all the passages are not on the 
same footing. Professor Harnack himself distinguishes them 
into “sections almost verbally identical” and “sections where 
the differences are greater,” and he adds in an appendix, 
“sections where the differences are very great,” the most 
important of these being the “ Great Supper” (Matt. xxii), 
as compared with the similar parable in Luke xiv., and the 
“talents” of Matt. xxv. with the “pounds” of Luke xix. 
The parallel passages sometimes, it is true, present 
difficulties of their own. The Beatitudes of Matt. v. and 
Luke vi. come into the second class, and bere the differences 
are highiy significant. St. Luke has “Blessed are ye poor”; 
St. Matthew, “the poor in spirit”; St. Luke, again, “ Blessed 
are ye that hunger now”; St. Matthew, “ Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness.” It is, perhaps, easier 
to suppose an addition by St. Matthew than an omission by 
St. Luke. The revolutionary utterance is spiritualised. The 
criticism of the second section, where the differences 
have to be examined, will be found particularly instructive. 
So St. Luke shows his literary instinct in substituting 
riumrew for parifev, and mdpeye, “offer,” for the colloquial 
orpéyov, “turn.” St. Matthew's “If any man would go to 
law with thee, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke 
also,” has an awkward appearance. St. Luke is more graphie 
with his “from him that taketh away thy cloke withhold not 
thy coat also.” The robber snatches (aipe?) the cloke and the 
injured man offers his undergarment. We cannot always 
accept Professor Harnack’s criticism, but it is acute and 
enlightening. 





NOVELS. 
PAULINE.+ 
Mr. Norris must have something like thirty novels to his 
credit, but there is nothing perfunctory, no sign of fatigue, 
about his latest book. His limitations remain. Poignancy, 
excitement, the gift of coining phrases that stick,—these 
qualities are absent from his pages. He opens for us no 
magic casements, nor does he touch the deepest chords of 
pity, terror, or exultation. But within the bounds set by his 
temperament and equipment there is perhaps no writer living 
who achieves a modest aim with more consistent success, or 
with closer correspondence to the facts of life. We are all 
the less conscious of Mr. Norris's limitations because he never 
tries to outstep them. If he never soars to transcendental 
heights of passion and pathos, he never sinks below a level 
of shrewd and refreshing urbanity. Mr. Norris is no believer 
in the exhaustion of normal themes, but in his handling of 
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them he shows real invention controlled by a wholesome 

rd for probability. He does not proscribe romance, but 
he eschews melodrama. He is not averse from strong situa- 
tions, but he treats them with reserve and moderation. His 
style, again, workmanlike, concise, and lucid, is perfectly 
attuned to his matter, and wholly devoid of all journalistic 
exuberance. He is frugal in his use of epithet. We cannot 
conceive Mr. Norris, for example, calling a dancer “an 
esteemed terpsichorean star,” to quote the phrase applied to 
Mile. Genée by a leading daily journal this week. 

Resolved into its elements, the plot of Pauline is of extreme 
familiarity. Nevile Arnott, a young Englishman of good 
family, good looks, and considerable expectations, while on a 
holiday trip in Switzerland makes the acquaintance of a 
charming actress of French-American origin, who bas tempo- 
rarily left the boards owing to ill-health and permanently 
dissolved her union with a brutal husband. It is hardly 
necessary to add that Nevile, by a long-standing family 
arrangement, is regarded as the destined husband of a 
neighbour and old playmate, an altogether eligible if some- 
what commonplace English girl. Nevile succumbs with 
great rapidity to the charms of Madame Daguerre; but 
before committing himself to a formal declaration acquaints 
his mother—the predominant partner in his home—with bis 
intentions and the antecedents of his inamorata. So far the 
story proceeds on familiar lines, but with the arrival of 
Nevile’s mother in Switzerland we find ourselves confronted 
with the first of a series of ingenious variations which lend 
the story its chief charm. Mrs. Arnott, perfectly prepared 
to cope with a fascinating adventuress of the usual type, 
finds an ally rather than an enemy in her son’s enchantress. 
Indeed, so ready is Pauline Daguerre to fall in with Mrs. 
Arnott’s wishes and effect a severance from her son that of 
ber own initiative, splendide mendaz, she allows him to put 
the worst construction on her blameless friendship with a 
South American plutocrat named Ibarra. The sequel deals 
with Nevile’s attempt to substitute “sober affection” for a 
grand passion ; the inevitable failure of the experiment on his 
discovery that Pauline Daguerre had deliberately misled him ; 
the resumption of his friendship with her after her return to 
the stage; his tragic quarrel with the tropical plutocrat; and 
the touching story of how Pauline at last consented to become 
engaged to him when she knew that she could never live to be 
his wife. The weak point in the story is the lack of compelling 
interest in the character of Nevile, who comes perilously near 
being a prig. That, however, is no reason in nature why 
Madame Daguerre should not have preferred him to her other 
admirers. But our disappointment with the hero is amply 
compensated by the singular charm of the heroine. It is u 
curious fact, and not the least of the agreeable surprises in 
this novel, that Mr. Norris, whose attitude is as a rule not 
untempered with cynicism, should have presented us with so 
finished a portrait of self-sacrifice in a member of the pro- 
fession which is generally admitted to be the finest nursery 
of egotism. 





The Death Man. By Benjamin Swift. (Chapman and Hall. 
63.)—This is a melancholy romance in which the principal 
figure is the public executioner, while his stepson is the 
hero. It is difficult for the ordinary person to look at life from 
the point of view of an executioner, but since such functionaries 
must exist, it may be interesting to know what is the effect of 
this grim profession on the standpoint of its practitioners. The 
Death Man answers this question, and does so in an extremely 
gloomy manner, forcing the reader to the conclusion that it 
would be better could the executioner remain anonymous. Let 
us hope that in real life the post is not so terrible a bar to 
happiness as in “Benjamin Swift’s” novel. The book contains 
plenty of exciting incidents, though, naturally, it does not 
condnce to exhilaration. 

The Scarlet Runner. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—The inevitable motor-car written of by Mr. and 
Mrs. Williamson appears in this book, and is a sort of beneficent 
providence in which its owner flies about the country redressing 
wrongs and unravelling mysteries. These stories appeared first 
serially,and belong to the category of serials in which each 
number is “a complete story in itself.” They are readable and 
entertaining, and would be just the thing to while away the hours 
of a railway journey. 

Reapasie Novets.—The Honour of “X.” By Graham Hope. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—An excellent story in which English 





—to speak more exactly, Welsh—life and the complications of 
Russian politics are cleverly mingled. Prisoners of Chante. By 
Randall Parrish. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—This is a story of 
adventure, of the “breathless” variety. The scette is laid in 
New Orleans in the second half of the eighteenth century, abd 
what with Spaniards and Indians, the hero has his hands full..—— 
Her Faithful Knight. By W. Bourne Cooke. (Cassell and Qo. 
6s.)—A fairly good story of the war between Charles I. and his 
Parliament.——The Crooked Way. By William Le Queux. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Any one with a taste for tragedy, 
perhaps we ought to say melodrama, should find here ample 
satisfaction. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for veview in other forma,] 


The Book of Erodus. With Introduction and Notes by A. H. 
M'Neile, B.D. (Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This volume is one 
of the “ Westminster Commentaries,” a series appearing under 
the general editorship of Dr. Walter Lock. Genesis was done 
by Dr. Driver, and Mr. M‘Neile acknowledges in the handsomest 
way his obligations to that scholar. We do not maintain that 
the controversy about the date and authorship of the Pentateuth 
is closed; but it should be conceded that the theory of a composite 
origin, the documents distinguished as J, E, and P having been 
put together into the form which now exists, has a definite 
standing-ground within the borders of orthodoxy. The time is 
past when this could be put aside as a vagary of the crities. 
Chap. xii. may be taken as a significant example. Verses 1-20 
contain an elaborate Passover ritual. This is assigned to P (the 
work of a succession of writers beginning with the Exile), In 
verses 21-24 a simpler ritual is given. The lambs are killed, and 
the blood sprinkled on the lintel and door-posts. This is J (the 
earliest in date, while 25-27 are an addition later than P, the last 
clause, however, being ancient). In xiii. 3 we have to note the 
past tense: “Remember this day, in which ye came out from 
Egypt.” The coming out had yet to be accomplished. It is not 
to be expected that all critics will agree on details; but the 
general outline is accepted with a consensus which cannot be 
ignored. Quite apart from this, there will be found iu the intro- 
duction and notes a great abundance of interesting and valuable 
matter. Here is an example. It is in the annotation on 
xxviii. 17-20, in which the breastplate of the High Priest, with 
its twelve jewels, is described. A quotation is given from 
Clement of Alexandria. “ The manifold (aoAvroix:Aos) wisdom of 
God reflects itself in the Saints, but not wholly in one Saint. The 
High Priest alone wears all the colours on His breast; of the 
rest it is said, ‘ there are diversities of gifts, of ministrations and 
of workings.’” 


The Annual Charities Register and Digest. (Longmans and Co. 
5s. net.)—This volume of nearly seven hundred closely printed 
pages—a very ample consideration for tha price asked—owes, as 
usual, very much to Mr. C.S. Loch. It is not too much, in faet, 
to say that it is his book. It is he who sets forth the whole case,— 
what charitable work is, what it ought, and what it ought not, to 
be. He has enlisted the services of abje helpers, who give us much 
valuable information on various forms of benevolent activity with 
which they are specially acquainted. One thing strikes us at 
once,—how the work grows. Take the case of the blind, whom an 
alphabetical arrangement puts first of the nine sections included 
under the general heading of “ Relief in Affliction.” By the end 
of the eighteenth century only four institutions for the help of 
the blind had come into existence, all within its last decade. 
London was the last to move, Liverpool (1791), Bristol and 
Edinburgh (1793) being before it. It may be doubted whether 
these four had between them as much as £1,000 of income; now 
the total amount raised for this class is not less than £250,000. 
Among particular questions that of “ Pensions” is doubtless the 
most urgent. We would direct our readers’ attention to what 
is said on this matter by Mr. Loch on pp. 181-82 of the introdue- 
tion, and a little later on by Mr. H. V. Toynbee. Both are firmly 
convinced that the contributory system is the only one which can 
be worked without disastrous results. Mr. Toynbee further points 
out that already considerable provision is made in this direction. 
In London alone £75,000 a year is available for this purpose. 
The indiscriminate system in which both parties have unhappily 
entangled themselves is condemned by all who have any practical 
experience. 

Farm-Cottage, Camp, and Canoe in Maritime Canada. By 


A. P. Silver. (G. Routledge and Sons. 6s.)—It is an alluring 
picture which Mr. Silver draws of Nova Scotia and its wild life. 
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It is the haunt of most of the game the English sportsman knows 
so well, and some of its scenery differs but little from the Northern 
landscapes of the British Isles. The province itself is divided 
into two most distinct regions,—the fat and fertile lands of 
Annapolis and Yarmouth, and the rocky, fir-forested Northern 
portion much resembling Norway, with the rest of the rocky and 
unfertile portions of North America. As to the beautiful and 
fertile regions of the Annapolis Valley, Longfellow does not 
exaggerate their charm in “ Evangeline.” Yet with all the 
resemblance to England, it must be observed that the extremes 
of climate are greater in Nova Scotia. The July isotherm of 
60° Fahr., which passes through the middle of England, runs well 
to the north of Nova Scotia, while the January isotherm of 
32° Fahr., which passes below the maritime province, runs well 
above us, through part of Iceland in fact. But figures are not 
always facts; the climate of Nova Scotia is a much nearer 
approach to ours than this would indicate. Mr. Silver describes 
this portion of maritime Canada with much skill and charm. It 
is easy to see that he is in love with the country, and the pictures 
he draws of the happy days spent by the sportsman in pursuit of 
moose and woodccock and salmon are instinct with real knowledge 
and freshness. The conventional accent of the sportsman is 
scarcely noticeable, though there is no lack of detail and interest- 
ing notes on habits of bird and beast. The “Farm-Cottage,” it 
must be confessed, comes in for a very small share of attention. 
We gather from Mr. Silver that the province should be an ideal 
settlement for what he calls the “gentleman emigrant,’—that is 
to say, the emigrant with means. He throws out a warning, it is 
true, to those who may find the primeval instinct of the hunter 
interfering with work. His failure to harvest a fine crop of oats 
was not unconnected with a flight of black duck. The settler is 

not quite debarred from these sports, but he must do his work 

first. To say that the boné-fide settler is as far from the sports 

of the forest as the English farmer from deer-stalking is not quite 

the case; but the settler would nevertheless be wise to accept it 

asafact. This is a most readable book, and we have enjoyed the 

description of life and sport in a country naturally interesting to 

English people, and less than a week’s sail from Liverpool. 


The Face of England. By A. K. Collett. Edited by W. Beach 
Thomas. (Alston Rivers. 1s. net.)—This is one of a series of 
“ Citizen Books” having for its object to put the reader in possession 
of that knowledge of his country which a citizen ought to possess. 
“To-day in Greater Britain” was the first. In this, the second, 
we hear about our own country, its physical aspect, its geology, 
its climate, its industries, and other kindred matters. The 
chapter on agriculture we found specially interesting. Mr. 
Collett is hopeful of the future. We trust that the more 
energetic policy which has been lately followed may be continued 
and developed. Could not something be done to start Co-opera- 
tion? The suspicion and inertia of the farming class are sad | 
obstacles in the way of agricultural prosperity. Onething should 
be observed. It would never do to get so many “back to the 
land” as to lower wages. Even now in Wilts and other purely 
rural districts they are not much above what they were sixty 
years ago. The difference to the labourer is that he gets for his 
money at least half as much again as he got in the “ fifties.” 


Helps to Latin Translation at Sight. By the Rev. Edmund 
Luce. (Spottiswoode and Co., Eton College.)—Mr. Luce has 
put together in this volume between three and four hundred 
passages from Latin authors of the Golden and Silver Ages. 
Of the less usual writers we may mention Florus, Justin, 
Silius Italicus, Frontinus, A. Gellius, Seneca, Quintilian, 
Prudentius, and Claudian. (We have no sort of objection to the 
wideness of this choice. A scholarly teacher will often find an 
opportunity of impressing the best usage by noting any departure 
from it.) The selection is in two parts. In the first there is an 
historical sequence. We begin with the Vision of Anchises in 
Virg. Aen. VI., and end with Claudian’s “ Haec est in gremium 
victos quae sola recepit” from the “De Consulatu Stilichonis” 
and Prudentius's “ Vis dicam quae causa tuos, Romane, labores ” 
(“Contra Symmachum”). The selection seems to be excellent. 
Part II. consists of “ Miscellaneous Passages,” chosen for their 
literary beauty. Here Plautus, Terence, Phaedrus, Tibullus, and 
others who do not contribute to the historical series comein. All 
this is very well done; we do not know of any book of “ Unseens” 
which is better put together, or likely to be more useful. Very 
valuable, too, in their way are the “ Demonstrations,’ the 
practical instructions for attacking these problems in transla- 
tion. Teachers are too commonly indifferent on the subject; if 





they can get their pupils to give the right equivalents for the 
various words and to understand their grammatical coherence 





as, 
they are content,—and it is an achievement. But they allow 
translation into what really is not English. Caesar, the 
commonest text-book in junior forms, ought to be an admirable 
field for this exercise of good translation. But we may req 
scores of translations in which no attempt is made to break 
the long Caesarean period into manageable sentences. Yet boys 
will do it if they are shown the way. 


The Brasilian Year-Book. Compiled and Edited by J. P. Wile. 
man. (McCorquodaleandCo. 42s. net.)—This volume, published 
under the patronage of the Brazilian Government, appears for the 
first time. Perhaps there is a “rose” tint over the descriptions, 
&c., but the figures and facts are of undoubted interest. Here, 
for instance, is the mortality of Rio de Janeiro as compared with 
Madras, Cairo, and Alexandria: 20°7 (per 1,000) against 58:7, 346, 
30:1. Unfortunately, in Madras we have to deal with a population 
that fiercely resents any attempt to improve its condition. London 
shows well with its 15°6, but is beaten by the Brazilian Curytiba 
with 149. But we could show better results than London. The 
population of Brazil grew from 10,112,061 in 1872 to 17,371,069 
in 1900. The imports in 1886 were £19,115,000, in 1906 
£33,204,041; the exports £19,418,000 and £53,059,480; the 
Federal revenue in 1904 £23,448,341, expenditure £24,432,985, 
But 1906 shows a surplus of £2,314,624. 


The Children’s Encyclopaedia. Edited by Arthur Mee, 
(Carmelite House.)—‘ The Children’s Encyclopaedia is the 
first attempt that has ever been made to tell the whole sum 
of human knowledge so that a child may understand.” “The 
whole sum”! That is a little strained. How about the nebular 
hypothesis and quaternions? After what the editor has said of 
his book, anything that we could say would fall very flat. Let 
us be content with the remark that it is a pretty book, and 
contains excellent reading abeut the earth, about wild beasts, 
about games—de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, in short—with 
plenty of stories. 


Athenian Lecythoi. By Arthur Fairbanks. (Macmillan and 
Co. $4 net.)—This publication belongs to the “ Humanistic 
Series ” of the publications of the University of Michigan. Mr. 
Fairbanks has classified, described, and reproduced with outline- 
drawing in glaze-varnish on a white ground a number of lecythoi 
dating from 475-450 B.C. We must be content with this bare 
notice of a publication the technical merits of which it is 
impossible to appreciate here. 

New Epririons.—Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. have made another 
addition to their “Everyman's Library,” appearing under the 
editorship of Mr. Ernest Rhys. Among these volumes (forty-one in 
number) we see Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté, Emerson’s 
Nature, Conduct of Life, §c., A. Dumas’s Marguerite de Valois, George 
Eliot’s Mill on the Floss, Charlotte M. Yonge’s Dove in the Eagle's 
Nest and Book of Golden Deeds, Jules Verne’s Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea, Poe’s Tales of Mystery, Kinglake’s Eothen, 
Vols. V. and VI. of Hakluyt’s Voyages (1s. net per vol.)——In the 
“ Red Letter Library ” (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d. net) Sesane and 
Lilies, and Unto This Last, by John Ruskin, with Introduction by 
Alice Meynell.—In the “Red Letter Shakespeare,” Edited by 
E. K. Chambers (same publishers, 1s. 6d. net per vol.), King 
Henry VI., Parts I., II., III. Mr. Chambers’s introduction seems 
to start from the acknowledgment of Shakespeare's authorship of 
the three plays. The Origins of Religion, and other Essays. By 
Andrew Lang. (Watts and Co. 6d.)—We are always glad to 
meet Mr. Andrew Lang, but we find him this time in some strange 
company, for this volume belongs to the “ Rationalist Press 
Association’s Cheap Reprints.” A Life of William Shakespeare. 
By Sidney Lee. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—An 
eighth edition (second “Illustrated Library Edition”) “ newly 
revised.” Sophocles: Trachiniae. Abridged from Sir R. Jebb 
by Gilbert A. Davies, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 4s.) 
—A most convenient school edition, one advantage from the class- 
room point of view being the omission of the translation, admirably 
done as it was. 

















MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for June:—The Century, the Pall Mali Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Scotia, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, the 
Girls’ Lealm, Scribner's Magazine, the Cunnoisseur, Chambers's 
Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Journal 
of Education, the Treasury, Baily’s Magazine, the World's Work, 
the Art Journal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
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cian 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, the Author, 


the Open Court, the Estate Magazine, the Educational Review, 
the School World, the Quiver, Cassier's Magazine, the Parents’ 
Review, the Cambridge Review, the Financial Review of Reviews, 
the Expository Times, the Homiletic Review, British Birds, the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, the Indian Review, the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, the AMunsey, the Socialist Review, Current Literature, the 
International, the Busy Man's Magazine, the Smart Set, the 
Colonial Institute Journal, Modern Business, the Thevsophical 
Reriew, the Journal of the Gipsy Lore Society, the Lmpire Review, 
the Beaumont Review, Saint George, the Architectural and Topo- 
graphicsl Record, the National Poultry Organisation Society 
Journal, Nature Book (Part I., Cassell), the Led Magazine, Royal 
Academy Pictures (5 parts, Cassell). 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
_— —~— o> 


ft (H. J.), Shavings from a Shipyard, er 8vo ........0 
Ashero't Wr’). The Sayings of the Wise (1555 A.D.), 8vo 


ssveeeees(Ouseley) 3/6 
E. Stock) net 3/6 





win 
a (F. T.), The Practice of Equine Medicine, 8vo ........ (Everett) net 15/0 
Rattle-Gauge (The), by ** Echo,” 8¥0....00+ +++ s-2s0+ s+seee0 (Gay & Hancock) net 3/6 
Beutley (A. F.), The Process of Government, 8V0 ........000c0000+ (Unwin) net 126 
Bevan (G. M.), Portraits of the Archbishops of Canterbury (Mowbray) net 3/6 
Coleman (F.), Extraction of Teeth, Gr 8¥0 .......s0.cseseseees (H. K, Lewis) net 3/0 
Collyer (R.), Where the Light Dwelleth, cr 80 .........s0000++ (P. Green) net 3/6 
Colvill (H. H.), Lady Julia’s Emerald, cr 800 ............+e0c0-seeeecseeeeeee(Lagne) 6/0 
Compayré (G.), Montaigne and Education of the Judgement (Harrap) net 2/6 
Creation’s Dawn, by “ Kish,” cr 80 ..........sesseeeseeeeneeereeesnenees (Long) net 3/6 


Davenport (H. J.), Value of Distribution, 8V0 ..............0..c.ce0e (Unwin) net 15/0 
Edgcumbe (K.), Industrial Electrical Measuring Instruments, 8vo 
: (Constable) net 8/0 
Emmott (E. B.), The Story of Quakerism, cr 8vo .............. (Headley) net 3/6 
Enock (C. R.), Peru: its Former and Present Civilization, &c. (Unwin) net 10/6 
Fletcher (J. S.), A Book about Yorkshire, 8vo.....................(Methnen) net 7/6 
Fraprie (F. R.), The Castles and Keeps of Scotland, 8vo.............(Bell) net 7/6 
Gall (H. R.), Tactical Questions and Answers on Cavalry Trainivg, 1907, 
TED® ...cseugnenseuboneumncsensecescossss esessnepess Vs Ff ee Fe 
Gasquet (Abbot) and Bishop (E.),,The Bosworth Psalter, 4to......(Bell) net 15/0 
Gray (A.). aan (Dent) net 2 
Haking (R. C. B.), Staff Rides and Regimental! Tours, er 8vo......(Rees) net 8 
Hale (W. B.), A Week in the White House with Theodore Roosevelt, er 8vo 
(Putnam) net 5 
Horsfield (H. K.), English Bird Life, cr 8V0............s0000-s00e000e(Everett) net 7 
Hull (E.), A Text-Book of Irish Literature, Part IT., er8vo(M.H. Gill) net 3 
Hunter (J.), De Profundis Clamavi, and other Sermons, er Svo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 5 
Innes (N.), My Lady’s Kiss, cr 8¥0 ..........c0:ccceeeeeeeesesceeees (Ward & Lock) 6; 
Johnson (A, G.), Leisure for Workmen and Natioual Wealth, 8vo 
wes e (P. 8. King) net 3/6 
Jones (R. L.), International Arbitration as a Substitute for War between 
: 5 


6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 














labia, BVO ccccccecccccee cccvessccvecee ccesees cocecsecoessns cescosesececes (Simpkin) net 5/0 
Lenotre (G.). The Daughter of Louis XVL., 8vo .. (Lane) net 106 
Lowis (C.), The Ava Mining Syndicate, cr 8V0 .............cccceseeee (Greening) 6/0 
Martin (J. L.), The Teaching of Practical Arithmetic to Juvior Classes, 

isidiiaieiesiisaiitanan sitileiinsainbiiniuaatenanntinnabiaiantnaiscaniiiiieubinzeaed (Harrap) 2/6 
Parsons (J. H he Pathology of the Eye, Vol. IV. ......(H. Frowde) net 15/0 
Perfect Union (The), by “ Alien,” Cr BVO  ....... 00. cecceeeceeeeee (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Bussia and Reunion: a Translation of Wilbois’ “ L’Avenir de l’Eglise 

nen GERD, ss sncepinainanqnennennensneneusecuneennnenannieatennnetd (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Rutter (F.), The Path to Paris, 400 ................ccseceeeee aubinendd (Lane) net 10/6 


Sergeant (A.), The Passion of Paul Marillier, cr 8vo ...(Methuen) 6/0 
shoemaker (M. M.), Wanderings in Ireland, 8vo ... .(Putnam) net 10/6 
Smith (H. C.), Jewellery, roy 8V0........c00c.cessereeeee .(Methuen) net 25/0 
Stead (F. R.), Title-Deeds and Rudiments of Real Property Law, 8vo 
(E. Wilson) net 5/0 
Stimson (F. J.), The Law of the Federal and State Constitutions of the 
United States, roy 80 ........ccccceesseeenesceseceesensene eas (Stevens & Sons) net 15/0 
Takahashi (S.), International L e Russo-Japanese War, 
roy 8v ppueedecesbecrene (Stevens & Sons) net 32/0 
Tutt (J. W.), British Butte , Vol. IL, 8vo ‘ (E. Stock) net 21/0 
Vance (L. J.), The Black Bag, er 8v0 ...........008 + : (Richards) 6/0 
Walpole (Sir H.), Essays, Political and Biographi 8vo. .(Unwin) net 10/6 
Wilderness (The), Spottsylvania, and Cold Harbour, imp 8 ...(Rees) net 7/6 
Woods (L.), The Dead Friendship, and other Poems ...(F. W. Wilson) net 2/6 





















LIBERTY (0's incxrensve BROCADES 


DESIGNS Regent St. London CHOICE 
REPRODUCED COLOURS 
FROM RARE ¥ GRACEFUL 
BROIDERIES PATTERNS SoSNeuES DRAPING 
OF HISTORIC AND VERY 

DURABLE 


OrRIGtin 
FOR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 
OSLER. 

CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET. W. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 
By Royal Warrant 


to 
His Majesty the King. 





THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
13s. per ib—in tib, % ib, and ib, Tins. 


Major Waiter Winorietp writes:—** The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounce’ by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 


TELEPHONE— 
Intimidad, London. 


3787 Gerrard. 





THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Is always complete, yet always capable of unlimited extension. 
Each part, which may be purchased separately, is complete in 
itself and fits section to section with perfect accuracy. The 
sliding glass doors (plain or leaded) glide smoothly and easily 
on invisible rollers, affording protection from dust and damp. 





























The “GUNN” Sectional Bookcase is alike pre-eminent for 
Quality, Material, Workmanship, and Vaiuo. 
and Prices—post-free on Application. 
’ PROMOTE HEALTH, 
B u R R oO w S PREVENT DISEASE, 
LVERN 
M A LIVER and KIDNEY 
COMPLAINTS, &c, 
“ALPHA BRAND.” THE SPRINGS, MALVERN. 
CH U B B’S FRANCO-BRITISH LOCKS 
Palace of British 
DECORATIVE ART 
Stand 
Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
CHUBB’S West End Branch: SAFES 
ee * _ Pall Mall, S.W. 

By special appointment to H._R.H. Prince or Waxes and the late 
“MARICH” 
TURKISH CIGARETTES. 
Their exquisite qualities satisfy the most Critical Tastes. 

Supplied to mauy of the leading Naval and Military Messes, Clubs, &. 

V. MARICH & CO. (Malta): (Dept. E), Billiter Buildings, London, E.C. 

By SPECIAL /DENT'’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


Write for Descriptive Booklet No. 18, for full Particulare 
WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C, 
CURE INDIGESTION, 
WATERS, 
W. & J. BURROW, 
EXHIBITION 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
68 St. James's Street, 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
Duxe or Epiysureu. 

The Standard of Luxury in Smoking: made from the purest Turkish Tobacco, 
100, post-free, 6/6. Sample, 10 for 1/- 
APPOINTMENT | 41 Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 

application. 


E. DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Bea, 


‘enaDs-MARE- 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


HAMPTON S 


For repose and comfort. Nothing 
can approach Hamptons’ latest de- 
signs in Easy Chairs, Ottomans, &c. 





Restful 


Their illustrated catalogue S. 270 is 
a carefully compiled collection of 
the most beautifully upholstered 
chairs made, and will be sent free 
on request. 


Chairs 


Pall Mall, LONDON, 


Hampton & Sons, Next National Gallery. 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. MARINE. 


LIFE. 

Work ‘sc tion (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 

r t and Di 

Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantce. 
Annuitics. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING Slst 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Agents. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





tA <a 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


O BE LET, FURNISHED.—Picturesque XVIIIth 
Century Panelled HOUSE, overl.oking well-wooded park. Usual 
reeception-rooms, 6 bedrooms, and offices; stubling. Trout-fishing might be 
had.—THOMAS GREG, Coles, Buntingford, Herts. 


O LET, FURNISHED, for 6 weeks from August Ist, 

PAIR of HOUSES (communicating on each floor), separately or 

. §S reception, 12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Breezy position on Walton 

Cliff. Tennis-court, and small cricket field if desired. Clevedon golf links, 
18 holes, 4 mile.—A. H. DAVIS, M.A., Walton Pines, Clevedon, 

HE ADVERTISER will be glad to HEAR of a HOUSE 

or COTTAGE, with garden (low rent, inexpensive locality), suitable for 

an Clergyman obliged to give up active work. Moderately bracing air, 

with plenty of sun, necessary.—Address, “AEDES CHRISTI,” care of 

Mesars. Henry 8. King and Co., 9 Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 

















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


SENATE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of UNIVERSITY 
BEADER in GREEK, whose work will be carried on at Bedford College for 
Women. The appointment will be in the first instance for a term of three 
years as from September, 1908, and the minimum stipend £300 per annum, 

The Reader will be expected to reside in or near London. 

Twenty-five copies of applications, and of not more than three testimonials, 
must reach the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR (from whom further particulars 
may be obtained) not later than the first post on Saturday, June 27th. 

ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal, 

University of London, South Kensington. 


U NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the University of Edinburgh will, 
on MONDAY, 13th July next, or some subsequent day, proceed to the 
pepintment of a LECTURER on ECONOMIC HISTORY. The Lecturer 
will be required to deliver in each year a Full Ordinary Graduation Course, 
and also, after the first year, a Full Honours Graduation Course. Salary, £250 
perannum. Tenure 5 years, which may be renewed. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
TUESDAY, 30th June, 1908, twenty copies of his application and twenty 

ies of ee he may desire to present. One copy of the appli- 


cation sho’ 
M. C. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
University of Edinburgh, 8th June, 1908. 


U* IVERSIYTY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS will be REQUIRED in September to take an 
Arts subject, Reading and Recitation, and to supervise in part the Students’ 
School Practice. A University Degree is essential. Salary from £120, accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience.—Applicatious should be sent in before 
June 22nd to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of WARDEN of 
the ALEXANDRA HALL of BESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS iu 
succession to Miss Stephen. 

Applications and 70 copies of testimonials to be sent in by June 25th to the 
un , from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

J. H. DAVIES, M.A., 

May 2ist, 1908. 


Registrar, 
EAMINGTON MUNICIPAL 











WALES, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOL.— 
WANTED, in September :—(1) MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, Tripos 
referred, (2) LANGUAGE MISTRESS. French and Latin, Cambridge 
i or Oxford Honours preferred. In both cases experience essential, 
Salary £110 to £130, according to qualifications and experience.—Apply, with 
full partieulars, to the DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, Leamington Spa. 


THE GOVERNORS of 8. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
PADDINGTON, INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL 

before July Ist. The new Head will be required to take up her duties in 
em ber, 1008, or January, 1909.—Full information can be obtained from the 

SECRETARY to the VUVELNORS, 8. Mary's Coilege, Paddington, W. 








OUNTY OF LONDOY, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the under-mentioned posts at the Clapham Day Training College :~ 
I, LECTURER IN SCIENCE, 
aE ASSISEAN LECTURES My TAU souce, we 
. ASSISTA > D ATHEMATICS ial " 
to teach Arithmetic. i ly qualiied 

The persons appointed will be required (1) to give Lectures in their Subjects ; 
(2) to help in Supervising the Students’ School Practice ; (3) to Assist iy the 
Organisation of College Clubs and Soeieties (bearing, as a rule, some relatig: 
to their own department of work), and to take an active interest ip the 
general life of the College. 

The salaries attaching to the posts will commence at £190 a year for the 
Lecturer, and £130 a year for the ‘Assistant-Lecturers, and will rise, subject 
to satisfactory service, by aunual increments of £10 in each case, to a maximum 
of £250 and £170 a year respectively. 

Applications should be made on Form T.S. 56, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London Count 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they pan { 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 22nd June, 1908, accom panied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed ‘‘ Clapham Day Train. 
ing College,” and a stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed, 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be o disqualification 
for employment. G. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
lith June, 1908. 


jalan BOROUGH OF 
(EDUCATION DEPARTMENT.) 


HIGH SCHOOL, WIGAN. 





WIGAN, 


GIRLS’ 


WANTED, in September, non-Resident FORM MISTRESS. Special 
subject: French. Subsidiary: History, Scripture, and possibly Elementary 
Mathematics. Good High Scho»! experience in Modern Methods of Lunguage 
Teaching and Residence in France essential. Degree or equivalent and 
Secondary Training Diploma a recommendation. Salary £110 to £115, accord. 
ing to experience and qualifications.—Apply, stating age, qualifications, and 
experience, before July 7th, to GEO. H. MOCKLER, Director of Education, 
Education Offices, Wigan. 

LYMOUTH COLLEGE (DEVON). 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this First-Grade School will be VACANT ia 
July next. 

The Salary will be £300, together with a capitation fee of £1 for the first 
hundred boys, and £2 for every boy after that number, 

The average number of boys in the School during the last three years has 
been 165. 

The Head-Master will be required to a the present School House, aud 
wil! have the sole right of takiug Boarders therein upon terms to be arranged 
with the Governors. 

Applications for the appointment, accompanied by recent testimonials, 
must be made to the SECRETARY before the 24th June next, 

J. WALTER WILSON, Secretary. 








6 Princess Square, Plymouth. 
Dated 25th May, 1908, 


BorousH OF CREWE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HEAD-MASTER, HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 








The Crewe Education Committee invite applications for the post of Head- 
Master of the new Higher Elementary School for Boys and Girls, 

The School is mainly of an industrial type, and its aim is to prepare boys 
by a development of the manual and mathematical side of Elementary Scheel 
work for industrial occupations. ‘The Head-Master should possess such 
qualifications and experience as will enable him to direct such a course. The 
course for girls will inelude training in the domestic subjects. 

Commencing salary £250 per annum. 

Applieations, stating age, qualifications, and experience, together with 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent not later than 
June 23rd to the undersigned. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the 

DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
Municipal Buildings, Crewe. 


COVENTRY EDUCATION COMMITTEBR. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS at the Municipal Secondary School for Girls. Candidates must 
be well qualified in English, and preference will be given to those possessing 
an Honours Degree (or equivalent qualifications) in this subject. Salary 
according to scale. The successful candidate will be required to commeuce 
duties in September next.—Forms of application, which should be returned 
as early as possible, and Seales of Salaries may be obtained from the 
undersigned. FREDK, HORNER, Secretary. 


Education Office, Coventry, 5th June, 1908, 
SHEFFIELD. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


MUNICIPAL 





_—* UNIVERSITY OF 


The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a WOMAN LECTURER 
EDUCATION, in connexiou with the University Training College which it 
proposed to establish. Applications must reach the undersigned by the 20th 
June, 1908, from whom full particulars may be obtained, 

22nd May, 1908, W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


‘the COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following posts :— 

LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—FORM MASTER. Subjects: 

Classics and English. Salary, £150 per annum. 

HOLT SECONDARY SCHOOL.—SCIENCE MASTER, 
annum, 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from the 
DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, with whom 
they must be lodged not later than Saturday, the 27th June, 1908, 

EDWARD BR. PICKMERE 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local 


—- = owe _Education Autbority. 
t) ?** cee COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT (WOMEN). 





Salary, £150 per 


llth June, 1908, 





WANTED, at the end of September, a TUTOR (WOMAN) specially qualified 
to superintend MATHEMATICAL LESSONS. OTHER ASSISTANTS in 
the Department required. 

Applications to be addressed to the undersigned on or before June 19th. 
em JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 

RAVELLING TUTOR OR COMPANION.—Gentleman 
(Young), experienced English and Continental Tutor; fluent German, 
French, Itahan ; agreeable conversationalist ; interested Art, Music, Athictics ; 
rood address and appearance; first-class refs.; desires post as above for Summer 
mouths, Free June 24th.—Iox 250, The Spectutur, 1 Wellington 8t., Straad 
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Re, GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LANCASTER. 


mage an ASSISTANT-MASTER (Mathematics Graduate). Initial 
130 (or more according to previous experience).—Apply to the 
) MASTER at the. School. 
, H, SATTERTHWAITE, Clerk to the Governors. 


70 PARENTS ao GUARDIANS.-—-K YNOUGH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments af a PEW 
youn¢ CRETLENSS of good and 
Term of Indentures, 4 years. ae by letter a to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 








7 ZBORICA’S 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly ‘ladworth), 8,E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large ‘Statt of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, Euglish, Gymouasties, &e. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPABTME T POR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. — 





NGINEERING “PUPIL.—VACANCY in Higb- Class 
Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 
personal supervision of M.Iust.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured, 

—Box 208, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











een ms 
T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School occupies an exceptional position in the West End of 
London. 

Courses of Instruction are provided for the ENTIRE MEDICAL 
CURRICULUM for the De of the Universities for the Diplomas of 
M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P., and for the Government Medicul Services. 

A PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE will commence on October 2nd, 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, £145 to £52 10s., 

eompeted for in September. 

Complete Handbook on application to the DEAN. 








UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

to be competed for in September, 1908. Two Open Scholarships in Arts, 

one of the value of £100, open to candidates under twenty years of age, and one 

of £50, open to candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open Scholar- 

ships in Science, one of the value of £150, and another of £69. open to candidates 

under twenty-five years ofage. One Open Scholarship for University Students 

who have completed their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of 

£50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s 
Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


UDOR HAL L So 2 Oe @ ®. 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD. 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 


The School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the Summer 
Holidays. 

The new house stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about fifteen of 
which have been acquired for games, &c. 

London Professors and Lecturers will continue to attend daily, and the 
weekly visits to London for Concerts, Galleries, &., will be made as usual. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals — Aa 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasiu =) 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecta—To train jucated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, A)] brauches and me 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to suecessful students, Schools and Colleges 
lied with «jualitied teachers, 
gALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Traia- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Studenta for a special course of 
instruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportmeut. Riding, Feneing, Swim- 
wing, Beneficial Exereises and Outdoor Games, Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Bev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D. en mer Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
NG'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
ols. The course of training extends over 2 years, aud includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnnustics ou the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and | Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE ERD. 

INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED Ww OMEN 

‘or attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massace, 

Anatomy, Hygiene, Zsthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games. 
Send for Prospectus. 


YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newuham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I, ; late Head-Mistre3s of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residentia! College prov iding a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice). and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Loudon 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarshi and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWE LL, Con ambridge ° Training College. 


)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 








RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
tactical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


\VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss BE, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorongh education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 











T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 

for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
information respecting j _ — particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 28, Havelock Road, Hast 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 

and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
man. Gardenin:, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS. F.RHS. See Prosvectus. 











yesastor HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; slocipesl and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 H ley Read (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 


For revised terms and new tus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 
KEELING, AC.A., 109 Colmore Row ow, Birmingbam. peas: 
~ HERTS. 


(ORRAN  SCHC WATFORD, 





SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation ou gravel soil. 
Gymopasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principaig: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High aad nenlny situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Katire charge of Pupils from India aud the Colonies. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, 8T. BERNARD'S, SUR: 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX, The H ALF-TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, June 19th. 


~ ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Boarding School for Girls. Princi 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin. Thorough Ed = 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils F gy > for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require Healthy situation. Tenuis, hockey, & 


YHE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 
Preparation for University Exams, ; highly aa staff; physical train- 

ing special feature; tive acres of playing- fiel 8s. New Boarding-House in large 
grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress aud 
Staff.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD- 


MISTRESS, a a it Se ys va 
,ATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 








OTHEN, 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Sindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
aud bracing; 500 feet above sea level, Good School Buildin ucation on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Residept 
Staff of Mistresses, Visiting Svecialists, Terms moderate. 


tas SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, 9 ) Ridg- 
way Place, Wimbledon Common.—Priucipals: The Misses HEAD and 
STEPHENS. Resideut and Day Pupils received. Thoroughly sound, wetern 
education without undue pressure. Individual attention. Sole charge of 
children whose parents are residing abroad. Resident and visiting Specialists. 





IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.-—Delightfal Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Childrea with parents abroad, Resideut trained Narse, Detached honse 4 mins. 
from sea, PRINCIPALS— Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIBE. 


QT. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
* Joarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Ed@uca- 

tiou Department, and the Oxfordand Cambridge Joint Board, Head-Mistress: 

Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modery Waucation. combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &¢.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. — 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


EXAMINATION for BOARDING-H HOUSE a amie (value 35 
guineas) will be HELD on JULY 15th, 
Apply to HON. SEC. 
'NHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 
Principal, Miss NASH. Firsi-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, gnd 
Art. Greatattention paid to health. Daily walks and games, Riding, bathing. 


|S ee HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 








SUMMER HOLIDAYS BEGIN JULY 2sth and END SEPT. 22nd, 1908. 


(S ON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOAKDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, BIPON. Church 
of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Boart. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for wane hockey, aud teunis,—lrivecrpals, 
Miss" 30YCOTYT and Miss 1 TARVE 


rOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 
Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA 8S. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grownds sfforl 
cial advantages for Open-air Life aud Games. Preparation for Uuiversity 

i xammations undertaken. Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application, 














(yo-EDuc CATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS TRUST, Lid, 
GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head Master—The Bev. CECIL GRANT, M.A 
For Prospectus and other Particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
8 Hilgrove Road, London, N.W. 


-O-EDUCATION. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808. 80 Boys: 70 Giris. 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
All particulars from Dr, BEVAN LEAN, HeaJ-Master. 


Ra: ~GATHORNE WILSON, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.), and 
Mrs. WILSON, aasisted by a highly qualified Governess for Kinder- 
gartes and Froebel work, RECEIVE BOYS and GIRLS from 6 to 104 years 
as boarders im their Junior Preparatory School :—Westholme, Hunstanton. 
The buildings face the sea with good playground adjacent, and are specially 
aflapted for a Co-educational School. Climate very healthy and braging. 
Thorough grounding in all elementary subjects with careful home training. 
Entire charge undertaken of children whose parents are in India or the 
Colonies. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus on application, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
‘the Théory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 

‘Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leisure-hour Work 
(Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.) 

Special terms for boys under 14 and under 13. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Seothen School, York. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden’s Exhibi- 
tion value 50 guineas per annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
80 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next. 

The Examination will be in two parts: 

(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 

(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July Ist, 2ud, 3rd. 
tes must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1908. 

Apply to the WARDEN. 


Lz? PoN COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD bas REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 


948 














Candi- 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 

soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
‘mnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
bools in the last ten years. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—In_ the 
Cheshire Plain four miles from Crewe. Opened in 1900. Modern 


Buildings standing in 24 acres of grounds. Preparation for University ee 





ships and Matriculation, or for Professional and Commercial Life. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION JULY 2ist, Al THE SCHOOL.—V¥or 
Prospectus and Particulars of Admission on the Foundation, apply to the 
Head-Master, H. L. JONES, M.A. (Oxon.), or to the CLERK to the 


GOVERNORS, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
OWELL’S SCHOOL DENBIGH. 


The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD JULY 
Srd and 4th at the School, and at the Drapers’ Hall, London. The value of 
these Scholarships, which are intended mainly for the Daughters of Profes- 
sional men of limited means, are such as to reduce all expenses for boarding 
and tuition fees to £20 and £30 respectively. Candidates must be approved by 
the Governors.—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Applications should be sent to the CLERK before June 22nd. 

Denbigh, May 5th, 1908, 


PSWICH SCHOOL.—ScuHo.tarsHips EXAMINATION. 
Six Entrance Scholarships, tenable at School House, are Offered for Com- 
petition, Value (about £25) reduciug cost of Board and Tuition to 40 guineas per 
apnum., Examination on July ith and 15th. 
Also one ‘‘ Pemberton” Scholarship, and one ‘John Henry Bartlet”’ 
Scholarship, value £15 each, tenable with above, will be competed for. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
EXHIBITIONS 


ANCING COLLEGE. — SEVEN 

(Classical, Modern, and Choral) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 

on JULY Ist, 2nd, 3rd.—Further particulars can be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER, Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
ae on A eS SE. DR OD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th ani 9th. 


Three Open Scholarships; also special Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Episcopal Clergy, and several Warden’s Nominations.—Apply for 

















~ eee to the Rev. THE WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
erth. 
AS TBOURN E COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 


F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 

DEVON. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
CLASSICAL, MODERN, an! ARMY SIDES. 
SXAMINATION for KIGHT HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable 
in Army Class) begins JULY Ist.—All particulars from the Reverend the 
HEAD-MASTER. 
B sda COLL EG E. 








An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, June 30th, 1908, 
and two following days, at which Teu Scholarships, in value from £15 to £90 
a year, will be awarded. 

Adll of these are open to Entrance Candidates.—Apply to the BURSAR, 


Bath College, Bath. 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value 15 guineas 
to 60 guineas) will be held on THURSDAY, July 2ud, and two following days. 
—For further particulars apply to the BURSAR. 


AA Petecrinon ete SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
i 





Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 

ne buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremau 
ouse, Sherborne. ae tat Sa ee 
T PAUL’S SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION will he HELD on TUESDAY, June 23rd, and the 
following days, for filling about Tweuty-tive VACANCIES on the Foundation. 
—Particulars of the Examination may be obtained from the Bursar, Mr. 8. 
BEWSHER, St. Paul's School, West Kensington, W. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a self-cured 

stammerer of 30 years’ experience, RECEIVES GENTLEMEN’S SONS 

for TREATMENT and EDUCATION. Highest references. Prospectus on 

application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, and 30 New Cavendish Street , 
Portland Place, Loudon, W. Established 1890, 
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DIN BU GH ACADE 
Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon. 
ENROLMENT FOR SESSION 1908-9. 
tt is requested that EARLY ENBOLMENT of BOYS be made for next 


, which in October, 1908. 

mF ere yy for NEW BOYS will 

turday, 1 uly, ‘ore whic te intimation should be gi 
who are to be entered. a Boys 

The Prospectus of the School, and also of the Masters’ Boarding-Ho 
may be bad on application at the Academy, or to Mr. C, E, W. MACPHERSON 
C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. ‘ 

Early —aem for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A. Uxon., Scott House, Kinnear Road, or to 
Mr. A. Druitt, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. Mr. G. B. ‘Gree: 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. Thomas, B.A. com 
52 Inverleith Row, are also prepared to take a limited number of Boarders, 
Mr. Thomas's House is designed specially for Young Boys (between the ages 
of 8 or 9 and 12 or 13) who are to enter the Preparatory School or the Junior 
Division of the Upper School. 


7°? tee PARK 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDs, . 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 

The School stauds in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the Schogl. 


NEW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
Cia SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 


Two Major Scholarships, tenable for three years, of the annual value of 
fifty guineas; and Two Minor Scholarships, of the anoual value of thirty 
guineas, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
July 27th to 29th, 1908, These Scholarships are awarded in accordance with 
a scheme which is to a great extent based upon the system of “ Interview” 
and Examination adopted for Entrance to the Royal Naval College, Usborne, 
The Examination is conducted by au indepexdeat Board of Examimers, com- 
posed ot leading Educationalists. } 

For entry forms and full particulars, apply to the BURSAR. 


: f a 
JICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical aud modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on maguiticent healthy site. Large cricket-field, thre 
fives-courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 per annum, 
R ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
ay EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 2ud aud 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


BROMSGROVE ~ SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July ist and 2nd. 


MY, 





take place on 





SCHOOL 





Apply the HEAD-MASTER 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th, 1908. 
Henl-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantah. 


eee eeeeres SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scieutific, and Medical Life. 
Jumor School, quite separate houses, teachiug, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLAKSHIPS (£55-£10) 

ou JULY Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHUOUL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieace 
Buildiugs, Five Boardiug-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, MA, 


eee ee Bc Ee Oo bk. 

Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS begins July 14th. Candi- 

dates must be under 15. 

_ Apply Rev HEAD-MASTER. Se ee eee ee ee 
7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Au EXAMINATION for “Sexey’’ Scholarships will be held on July 15th, 
16th, 17th. 

For particulars apply the HEAD-MASTER. 

SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 

T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 

APPLICATIONS for 











YDAL MOUNT 
Head- Master: 
‘he Board of Governors will be glad to RECELVE 
ADMISSION to this School, 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


Pg mag ter and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Serence Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master 
K PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., anply BURSAR, Ensom College. 


( UNDLE SCHOOL. 

JF An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
in JULY, beginning July 7th, when two Scholarsbips of £70 a year, three of 
£40 a year, and four or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the 


HEAD-MASTER. 

W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
; will be HELD on JUNE 24th, 25th, and 26th, to fill up not less 

than five RESIDENTIAL, and three non-Residential, SCHOLARSHIPS, and 

also some Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the BURSAR, 

Little Dean's Yard, 8.W. 


HE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who has had 20 ‘years’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 
cricket, teunis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tiugewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. Ileal life for delicate boys, 
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CIRENCESTER. 
aTroxs—Ii.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Praesipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ForLand-owners, Land. ts. Surveyors. Agriculturists, intending Colonista,&«. 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate ag and feanatng Span Sebelarsh 

rospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, tC) ips, 

BL. &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
’ NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1908, 








FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
pear Dieppe. Conversational French mg acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Ulasses, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy eujoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A,, Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 

FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 

English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 

for Languages aud Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


moderate. Liat 
IEPPE.—FKENCH PROFESSOR RECEIVES a 


FEW GENTLEMEN’S SONS in his villa. French lessons; Mathe- 
matics if wanted. Golf, tennis, cricket. High English refereuces. Recent 
successes: pupils having passed their examination owing to their French. 
Moderate terms.—Address, Mr. DELAHAIS, Rue des Fontaines. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
ken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange to 
meet parents. eee oe ee BPS ae ok. 
E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 
home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 
and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures. nglish, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds, 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—Miss SHAND. Principal. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DeTMOLDsTR., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. —_ central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


RESDEN.—Miss BIVEN has TWO VACANCIES 


for Students of German, Music, or Painting. First-class ref. to parents. 
—Address, Streblenerstrasse 32. ‘ MASE Aang 
WITZERLAND.—Mr. A. E. LYNAM, M.A. (formerly 
Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford), Senior Assistant-Master at the 
Oxford Preparatory School, is proposing to ye the coming Winter Terms 
with his family in Switzerland, and would glad to UNDERTAKE the 
CHARGE of ONE or TWO BOYS. Tuition in all ordinary subjects, if 
required, and thorongh French and German.—1 Charlbury Road, Oxford. 


























NTERLAKEN—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 


7 URREN, near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 


Apply for pamphlet of— a 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

DUCA TIO N. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate iuformation relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


Ss COLs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge). prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


) ees SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 








Parents should obtain a copy of 
“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, aud Educational Homes ” (500 
pages), published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., which 
contains full particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of 
over 1,000 establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price 
Sixpence. To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :— 
Education Denartment, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Homa or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenuc, W.C. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars,—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craver: Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address, “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1554 (Gerrard), 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
June 17th, at 3.30, at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street. Professor 
GEORGE ADAM SMITH will address the Meeting, and a Description will 
ps piven of the recent Explorations in Palestine, illustrated with Lantern 

ides, 

Ph apply to the ACTING-SECRETARY, P. E. Fund, 38 Conduit 

reet, W. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
_ House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester,. manages 
68 Liceused Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


‘P.O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.— Apply to the Director, 
G, SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 


NAtie AL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACI#S are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lioyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphavage, 

















JWLLHELI, THE NEW RESORT.—Beautiful sandy 
beach, crescent-shapel,5 miles Jong. Yachting, Motoring, Cycling, 
Mountaineering, Golf, Coaching, Fishing, Shooting, Boating, and Bathing. 
Inland Harbour 90 acres in extent. Combination of sea and mountain air— 
heather and brine.—Iilustrated Booklet from Borovan Accountant, Pwllbeli. 


7“ NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sufferiug from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis. Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street Kast. Liverpool. 


mn YPEWRITING WANTE D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C,. 


rW\YPEWRITING.— Authors’ Manuscript, Letters, Notices, 
&e., typed at 10d. per thousand words. Manifold copies at 5d. per 
thonsand words.—Mr. A. G. CROLL, 14 Tivoli Crescent, Brighton, _ 

















A TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 

Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 
allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis- 
comfort. A trial will convince. 1s. 3d, aud 2s. 6d., post-free.—MARSHALL 


and CO., 70a Basinehall Street, E.C 





—9 7 > ae MANDY nom) 
4 Xl KA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made,—R. D. and J, B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 

/ RTIF:CIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—We strongly advise 
i everyone to send to us any Artificial Teeth they may have for disposal. 
We make most liberal offers, and are the largest firm of Dental Merchants in 
the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Established 1833. Reference—Capital and Counties Bank, Ipswich. 


N USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
ost, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
zondon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brichton, Cambridee, Newcastle, Southsea. 
ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 
—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 
mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 
Telegraphic address: “* Syndicate, Kendal.” 
COCR ROACESS cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed p) e of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d. (post-free), 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
£9 9.—NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES, July 4th, 

















18th, Aug. Ist. 
£18 18s NORTHERN CAPITALS CRUISE: Cronstadt for ST. PETERS. 
BURG, STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, 
Aug. 15th. ’ 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


: XP EDITION TO THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS.— 
j'{ An Exploration Expedition (cruise for one year, with possible 
extension) is now being arranged under leadership of experienced Traveller. 
Gentlemen only.—For particulars, address “‘ M. BR, S.,"" Box 248, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. , 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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The SCHOLASTIC AGENCY Co.,Ltd. 
£8,000. 


Capital 





ISSUE OF 


Cumulative Preference Shares of 


4,000 6% 
81 each. 


3,500 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST OPEN from JUNE 12th to 16th, 1908. 
The Directors invite application for Shares as above. 
Prospectus and forms can be obtained from : 

The SECRETARY, at the Company’s Offices, 217 Piccadilly, W. 
The Solicitors, Messrs. HARSTON & BENNETT, 4 Bishopsgate 


Street Within, E.C. 


The Bankers, BARCLAY & CO., Ltd. 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


where the Articles and Memorandum of Association can be seen, 


ELKI 





“ Beautifully 


Player’s 
Navy Cut 


TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTES 


Sold only in the Original Packets and Tins. May bo 
obtained from all Stores and Tobacco-scliers of repute. 


Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


Birmingham, 


Canadian 








NGTON 4,¢0, 


(Originaters of Electropiate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 








equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 
JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
Catalogu 
atalogues CLOCKS, The Finest 
Pes 
: ELECTROPLATE, *"” 
Fr 
” SILVER WARE, “"~“"“™ 
ANTIQUES, 
BRONZES, &c. 
“ Elkington ” quality! Still the best! 
ELKINGTON #,°°. 
Lt a. 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, rondon, aw. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tondon, t.c. 


Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle. 
Agents :—A. T. 
Montreal. 


Esplanade, Calcutta. 


WILEY & OG., 








INNES SMITH  & co., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
SoLte PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 
carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Senate Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
pai 


To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
t., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNBS & Co., 23 George St., Croydon, 


“MAYZON E” 


PERFECT HAIR GROWER. 


Leading physicians have acknowledged this to be 
the best preparation for the hair and scalp. It 
promotes rapid growth, restores life and tone to 
the hair, and prevonts it turving grey. No. 2 
Special for white hair. Sold at Army and Navy 
Stores, Harrod’s, Woolley (Manchester) and 
other Chemists. “ Mayzone,” Rock Ferry. Oily 
and non- oily, | 2s. 6d. and 4s. 3d. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 Gunman, 
ot ee recdbsovccccdcccctecce «£12 0 
Half-Page (Column) .......... % 0 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Columno).. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Haif Narrow Colummn......... « 3230 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... le 

Column — thirds width. of 
Page) ccccceccccccsvcccoces ° ) 
ComPaNIzs, 
Outside Page ......-cecceeeee £1616 0 
Tne Page ..cccececeeceeeeee M14 O 


Five lines (46 words) and under in broad column(haif- 
width), 58.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(contaming on an average tiveive words) 
Nafrow columa, one-third width of page, 8%, an inch, 
Broad column, balf-width of page, 12s. an inca, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch, 

Dupiaged Advertisements euverding to space, 

Terms; 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excelleut 
light Dinwer Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wive will be found eyual to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very siiperior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly mereas- 17/6 9/9 
mye number of cistomers it pro- 


cures us in Loudou aud the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kavlway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


U PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackERar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO 
CIATIONior BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 

Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations es the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO.. 1 Pall ‘Mali Hast, 8. W. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Chmates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the =} 
“K" Agent. Where there ts no “K” Boo 

Fs oy on any high-class Store will obtain _ 
“K" Boot Menw/acturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


— ~~ 4 @ Ladies’ 2/9 dos 
POCKET ; . 
world-wide fame.” —Queen. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’ 8 1 doe. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC 
a Gents’ 3/11 , 

“es he Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 

Robinson & Cieaven have a 
SAMELES © PRC’ HANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Geutlemen’s 4-fold, from 4/11 


IRISH oan. Cutts for Gentlemen from 6/ll 
MA TCHLESS 

COLLARS, CUFFS, fio bowed 
ph c oo 


Fine 
S 
EANCILE PELE & SHIRTS. Co, 3 
(to measure, ey extra). 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new witli good 
materials in Neck Bands, yy aud Fronts, for 
14/- the ¢-doz. 


Letter Orders and Snquivies for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent t 


409 P DONEGALL a 


BELFAST. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayaBLs 18 ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
= of the United —_ yearly. terly. 
» £1 86... 01438... 0738 


Including ate to any 
of the Buglish Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &, 112 6...0163...082 





Chequee and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Bakern. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street 
Strand, t0 JOHN Baker, of 1 Weilington 
Street, Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
I Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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A GREAT AND IMMEDIATE SUCCESS. 


“Nothing seems to have been omitted that could help 
and interest the most apathetic British child; and we 
confidently recommend the book to schools where 
eufficient time can be given to usc it thoroughly.’”’ 

—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


uwe ider it lient for th who desire to acquire 
In the minimum of time a practical knowledge of French, 
to be of real service in conversation, as opposed to the 
usual examination French.”—ATHENAUM. 


FRENCH BY THE DIRECT METHOD 


Enlarged and Adapted by THOS. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Based on ROSSMANN & SCHMIDT’S Work, 
which is adopted by the Prussian Board of Education. 


“There was no kind of lesson that I heard more frequently and more 
successfully here than those based on Rossmann and Schmidt, and dealing 
with the schoolroom, the pictures, &c. The pupils were always bright, eager, 
and interested the whole time. They never showed the least sign of mauvaise 
honte or unwillingness to speak a foreign tongue. On the contrary, the fact 
that they were actually speaking French added to their enjoyment.”— Miss 
Many Buesyer, M.A., who visited the schools of Germany as Gile hrist 
Travelling Scholar, in “The Method of Teaching Modern Languages in 


Germany,” p. 5. 





The Series comprises the following volumes :— 


Part 1.—160 pp., many Illustrations, cloth is. 6d 
Part II.—176 pp., many Illustrations, cloth is. 8d. 
Part III.—260 pp., many Illustrations, cloth _... 2s. 6d- 
Part IV.—LIVRE D’EXERCICES, 296 pp., with many Iilustra- 
tions, cloth ... 2s. Od- 
LIVRE DE LECTURE: an illustrated History of 
France, French Literature and aaa teaae 
by H. VIVIER. 160 pp., cloth se 2s. Od. 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE EN FRANCAIS, “by H. 
VIVIER, cloth 10d. 


“Certainly the best First French Book on Ret orm lines thet I have yet 
seen. Before leaving Mariborough, I used your First and Second Courses in 
two forms with excellent results."—D. L. Savory, Esq., M.A., Lecturer, 
Goldsmiths’ College, London University ; late Assistant- Master, M arlborough 
College. 

We are constantly recsiving letters expressing satisfaction with 
this Course, which is steadily establishing itself as the best 
embodiment of the Direct Method in the English Language. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FRENCH-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. The First of the “ Uniform 
International Dictionaries of all Subjects in all Languages,”’ with Pro- 


nuuciations shown in Phonetic Script, By Pau Passy and Grorce 
Hemri. 1,312 pp. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
London: T C. and E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C. ; 


and EDINBURGH. 


FOLLOW UP! n New Story of » HARROW 


ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS FOX. 





By 


“Its intimate and unvarnished picture of the life and its clever 
characterisation of boy types.”—Times. 
“So sincere and so observant.”— Morning Post. 

A wholesomer story of school life could not be.”—Graphic. 
“A fine humour and an easy style.” —Manchester Courier. 
“The descriptions of swimming, tug-of-war, boxing, 

cricket are first-rate.”—Shefield Independent. 
“Itis a delightful book, ares sensible, real.”—Harrovian. 


and 





LANGHAM, & CO., London.) 


(BROWN, 








JUST READY 


A MASQUE. OF EMPIRE 
By Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY 


(Recitations from Campbell, Tennyson, and Rudyard Kipling) 
ie net 
“ We have read this stately little drama not only with complete sympathy, 
but with acute pleasure, May it be much performed and still more read.’ 
Observer, 
London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 
BOOKLETS ON DIET. 
“PLAIN DINNERS: a Heip to a Uric-Acid-Free Diet.” Post 
free, 7d. [Seventh Thousand. 
“There is much sound wisdom, and real helpfulness, in the pages of this 
little pamphlet.” —Dundee Courier. 
“onan STIMULATION; with Remarks on a Common Iii.” 
‘ost-free, 7d: 
A “ new application of old and familiar facts." 


From the Author, 
ACs BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. _ 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS...... £67,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and pulFE. INTERESTS in Landed 
roperty or o' and Anuuities PURCHASED or 





Loans 





or Funded P: 
ted thereon by the <7 OITABLE REVERSION ABY INTEREST 
» Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Cupital (Paid up) £500,000, 


The GRANT RICHARDS BOOKS 


LOVE’S SHADOW 


By Mrs. LEVERSON with Frontispiece. 6s. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ By her latest 
book Mrs. Ernest Leverson establishes herself 
in a unique position among English novelists. 
She can only be compared for wit to ‘Gyp’ at 
that witty lady's best period, while in the quiet 
but periect humour which pervades her pages 
she recalls the delicately penetrating work of 
Tristan Bernard. What that delightful author 
did for a middle-class French family Mrs. 
Leverson does for a gay bunch of English 
upper middle-class people, who lead a life of 
pleasure as gladly as they know howto. With 
an appearance of perfect case she accurately 
describes and differentiates them and their 
various settings in a nicely-turned sentence, 
and her book makes a wonderful series of 
*Scénes de la vie mondaine.’ After the turgid, 
Sticky fiction of ‘smart society’ which is so 
continuously ladled out, to take it up is like 
plunging into sparkling and cool water. er 
well-fed, well-dressed men and women are 
people who are met with every day in London. 
The author exposes their weaknesses with 
delicious laughter and leaves their vices (if 
they have any) quite alone. When the women 
Say witty things, as they often do, we feel 
they say them on the spur of the moment, 
from sheer high spirits, and also (a rare 
occurrence in novels) with deadly point. Every 
page is brimming with gaiety, yet not one is 
false or empty: we see the real people, laugh 
with them, at them, and are made also to feel 
with them and for them. One could 


uote all 
through the book sentences which r reveal a 
character or # situation in a lightning flash. 
The chapters flit from one boudoir to another 
in the gayest and most irresponsible way ; yet 
the story is told with complete coherence, we 
never lose our way, but feel ourselves absolutely 
in the midst of these delightful. human, ridicu- 
lous folk, intensely interested in their little love 
comedies. The exquisite lightness of the author's 
touch is not more remarkable than its sureness. 
*Love's Shadow’ can 
always, for it is real life seen through the 
gayestof glasses —real life in which we are lucky 
enough to meet with singularly amusing people." 


A COMMENTARY 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 3s. Gd. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—‘‘Mr, John 
Galsworthy is a writer whose work always 
bears the stamp of a distinct individuality. He 
describes the things he sees with consummate 
power without any touch of exaggeration to 
heighten its effect.......I1f enough people could be 























made to see and feel things as Mr. Galsworthy 

sees and feels them we should be far on 

the road towards amelioration.” Price 3s. 6d. 
Ill. 


THE BLACK BAG 


By LOUIS J. VANCE. iilustrated. 6s. 


A new sensational novel by the author of 
**Torence O'Rourke.” The action takes place 
in London and on the Continent, and the 
mystery centres in a small Gladstone bag. 
The amazing adventures which befell its cus- 
todians form a story it is impossible to lay 
down. It has ten full-page Illustrations. 6s. 


THE 


DUAL HE RITAGE 


By Mrs. GODFREY-FAUSSETT 6s. 


A novel by a new writer. ‘* A serious, earnest 
book,” says the TIMES. The story depicts the 
psychological effect upon two sisters of inherited 
temperament influenced by unsympathetic 
training. ** The story is cleverly written, and its 
characterisation is exeellent.”—SCOTSMAN. 6s. 


GRANT RICHARDS, LONDON 
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Mr. J. A. HOBSON 


Contributes an Important Article to the June 
INTERNATIONAL on 


THE COMING OF PROTECTION IN ENGLAND. 


Other Important Contributions are :— 
The Economic Future of Germany ,. 
The Coming of Socialism. . «+ « 
The Crisis in the United States . . 
Democracy in Japan . . . ° ° 
Tho Labour Movement and Culture . 


On Sale Everywhere. 


ESSAYS POLITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. Edited by FRANCIS 
HOLLAND. With a Memoir and a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, demy 8vo, 10s. td. net. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES. 
Edited by MARTIN HUME. 


Vol. I.—PERUV. Its Former and Present Civilisation, Topo- 
graphy and Natural Resources, History and Political Con- 
ditions, Commerce and Present Conditions. By C. Rearnatp 
Enock, F.R.G.S., Author of “The Andes and the Amazon.” 
With an Introduction by Martin Hume, a Map, and 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 

Vol. —CHIL®. By G.F.Scorr-Extxior. Second Impression, 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF BRITISH DIPLOMACY: 
its Makers and Movements. By T. H. 58. Escorr. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. 

This volume traces the diplomatic movements initiated or 
engaged in by the British Foreign Office from the eighteenth 
century to the present day. 


« Prof. Dr. W. Sompart 
. e « The Eprtor 
. « Dr. Orro SaLtanp 
. .« J. Incram Bryan 
Dr. E. Bernstein 


Price is. net. 














Tramps Round the Mountains of the 
Moon and Through the Back Gate of the 
Con State. By T. Broapwoop Jounson, M.A., of the 
Uganda Mission. With 30 Illustrations from Photographs, 
large crown 8vo, 6s. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 








Writers’ Cramp. 


Cause. 


If you get writers’ cramp, it is because you pick 
up the first pen that comes to hand—often one 
which is quite unsuitable—and it not only makes 
your writing a labour, but ruins your penman- 
ship. 


What you need is a smooth-pointed, easy-flowing 
“Swan” Fountain Pen, the pen which is 
exactly right and always right. We guarantee 
to fit the hand of the most fastidious writer. 
You will always have it when you want it. It 
will save you time, money, and trouble, and will 
make your writing a pleasure. 


Remedy. 


Ask a ‘‘Swan” User if he would 
ever use an ordinary pen again, 
and whether he would use any 
other pen in preference to a 
‘“*Swan.” 


Prices 106 upwards. 
Imperial Registered Postage, 6d.; Foreign, 1s. per Pen. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 

















Edward Stanford's List 


Just Published. 
A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G:S., 


Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's Expedition, 197g, 


SIXTH EDITION. Revised by A. H. KEANE, LL.D., F.R.G.s, 
503 pages, demy 8vo, 20 Maps, and numerous Diagrams, 12s, 








Just Published. 
THE ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY; 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By J. H. N. STEPHENSON, MA. 


The particular scope of this work is the co-ordination of Physical ang 
Regional Geography by the aid of the Organic and Inorganic Sciences, It hag 
been the writer's aim thronghout to explain each phenomenon dealt with in 
the simplest possible language, and only after this has been done, sometimes 
more thau once, to give it a *‘ scientilic label.” 

174 pages, 53 Illustrations, and 11 Maps and Charts, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

“The book is exceptionally rich in well-executed maps. The volume may 
be recommended to the careful attention of teachers of geography.”—Natureg, 

[ Prospectus gratis on application, 





- STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM oF | 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Revised and in great part Rewritten, with New Illustrations and Maps. 13 vols, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. each (sold separately), 


“ English geography may be proud of such a series.""—Athenzum, 
Just Published. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Vol. Il.—MALAYSIA AND THE PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES, 
By F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.A., M.D. 


SECOND EDITION. Revised by A. H. KEANE, LL.D, 
590 pages, 16 Maps and Charts, 47 Illustrations, 
“A valuable and popular work.’’—Scolsman, 
INustrated Prospectus of the Series gratis, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 13, and 14, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Loxpos. Codes: Umicopg and ABG 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Crenrnat 1515); ; 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarr 3601), W., LONDON. 


—__—_— —- —— 











406 pages, 8vo, cloth, 2s. post-free, 
HEAVEN AND HELL: Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER wrote :—* There is one grand and beautiful idea 
underlying all Swedeuborg’s revelations or speculations about the future life. 


His remarkably suggestive books are becoming familiar to the reading and 
reflecting portion of the community.” 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


GOD’S REVELATION 
To the SOUL of MAN, 
In the SOUL, 
By the SOUL. 
A DISCOURSE sent free of all cost on application to 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1834; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot's Scenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1838; Lorua Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871; Moores ——_ 1864 ; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalants, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Churchill's Poems, 
3 vols., 1844. 100.000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMING 
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DOWN WITH THE 
TARIFF! 


A TALE OF FREE TRADE. 
By Lady BELL. 


PAPER COVERS. ONE SHILLING. 





The SPECTATOR says: 
“An able political romance......This striking parable...... 
is a most moving and vivid allegory.” 


The MORNING LEADER says: 
“Lady Bell’s experience of social problems makes her 
details particularly poignant and searching. We fancy 
even a Tariff Reformer would feel a few qualms on 
reading the latter half of this book.” 


The GLASGOW HERALD says: 
“It sets forth the position of the Free Traders with a 
clearness and definiteness that could not possibly be 
attained in a series of essays or treatises.” 


The IRISH WEEKLY INDEPENDENT says: 
“ A well-written book...... The story is a good one...... The 
arguments are well and logically proved...... It will tax 
ingenuity to answer.” 


The GLASGOW EVENING NEWS says: 
“The tale displays all Lady Bell’s well-known literary 
graces.” 


The SHEFFIELD DAILY INDEPENDENT says: 
“The tale is well worked out and the argument sound. 
We heartily recommend our readers to buy and study this 
argument in the form of a tale.” 


The OXFORD CHRONICLE says: 


“A clever story...... Most ingeniously worked out.” 


A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, London ; 
And all Bookscliers. 


POETRY. 
ANTHEA AND ACANTHIA. Minor Poems 


(two vols., 6s. each), by the Author of “‘ Athenais ; or, The First Crusade,” 
“ Life and Work of Heinrich Heine” (two vols.) 


Glasgow Herald.—“ Two volumes marked by considerable poetic power and 
a high moral purpose. The writer speaks with an accent whose very sincerity 
and tenderness produce an impression of moral beauty. The real value of his 
indictment against Matthew Arnold is that he makes the reader wouder if 
most of us are not now hypnotised by verbiage and solemn nothings.” 

Literary World.—‘* Mr. Stigand has read widely and translated from many 
languages : his translation of Heine’s ‘Two Grenadiers’ is among the best we 
know. Of the original poems we prefer the narrative, ‘ Athenais and Zohrab’ 
being, perhaps, the most distinguished.” 

Contemporary Review.—‘‘ Mr. Stigand is a scholar of wide reading and 
strong imagination. His volumes contain a considerable wumber of 
narrative poems, ‘Samson and Dalilah,’ in particular, being a lively and 
spirited piece of work. ‘Lionel’ is an interesting poem. The ‘ Proem’ has 
some beautiful passages, and the whole is written with vigour and dexterity. 
The translations from the Latin, German, Italian, Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, 
and Servian show the extent of the author’s reading, and are some of them 
interesting.” 

Scotsman,—* ‘ Matthew's Grave’ is a lively but unkind parody. ”’ 

Aberdeen Fiee Press.—'* We heartily welcome these volumes, Narrative and 
descriptive poems, extracts from ‘ Athenais’ (the author's epic on the First 
Crusade), lyrics and ballads, translations principally from Heine (of whom a 
short biography is given), form the bulk of the volume entitled ‘ Anthea.’ 
Mr. Stigaud’s narrative poems are full of colour, and carry us on with all 
gentile suaveness of poetic diction, obeying without effort the laws of 
harmony. In ‘ Acanthia,’ itself a remarkable volume, in the poem ‘ Matthew's 
Grave’ he takes Arnold's elegy on Heine (which in truth is not a very 
happy poem), and parodies it without mercy. If there be left any indis- 
criminating Arnoldian herv-worshipper, he may be recommended to try the 
allopathic remedy to be found in these volumes. Their criticisms will assuredly 
afford plenty of amusement.” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 














ARMAODIIN. 
By ALFRED BOWKER 
(Mayor 1897-8, 1900-1). 
A Tale of Old Winchester of Absorbing Interest. 


Published by 
SIR J. CAUSTON AND SONS, LTD., London. 





A Tale of Two Rivers. A Graphic 
Picture of Life on Tweedside and in 
Egypt, with Coloured Frontispiece by 
the Author, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. By 


THE DUCHESS OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS 








ZB. FOULIS, 23 BEDFORD 8T., W.C.; AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES 
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“4 REMARKABLY CLEVER PIECE OF WORK.”—Daily Graphic. 
“AN ORIGINAL NOVEL.”—Morning Post. 
“FINE PHRASING AND FINE IMAGERY.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE 
PEOPLE 
DOWNSTAIRS 


BY EVA LATHBURY, AUTHOR OF “MR. MEYER’S PUPIL.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY NEXT WEEK. 6s, 

“ Nobody denied the cleverness of ‘ Mr. Meyer's Pupil’ when it 
was published by Miss Eva Lathbury six months ago. Nobody will 
deny the brilliancy of this new story....... Its psychology in the 
main is so brilliant and acute it will well repay study and con- 
sideration.” —Standard. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—A NEW EDITION OF THE FAMOUS 
SOUTH AFRICAN “CLASSIC” ENTITLED 


PRINSLOO OF 
PRINSLOOSDORP 


BY “SAREL ERASMUS” (DOUGLAS BLACKBURN), 
CLOTH, 1s. 6d. NET; PAPER, 1s, NET. 

















HERTFORDSHIRE 
COTTAGE 


BY W. BEACH THOMAS. WITH FRONTISPIECE, 3s. 6d. 


“Will reveal a wonderland to many a shortsighted townsman, 
and suggest material for thought and speculation to much more 
scientific souls. ‘This is really an enjoyable little book.” —Globe. 








LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., BROOKE STREET, E.C. 
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NOW READY. Sewed, price Gd. 
(By Post, 7d.) 


THE PROBLEMS AND 
PERILS OF SOCIALISM 


Letters to a Working Man. 


BY 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The STANDARD. 


“These letters ought to have a large circulation, and should 
prove most useful in guarding the working classes against the 
alluring but illusive promises of the Collectivist rhetorician. 
The letters are the more effective because they are written in 
perfectly simple language, and are not overloaded with non- 
essential matter. The intelligent working man who reads them 
will quickly recognise the fallacies contained in the loose argu- 
ments of the Socialist ranter.” 

The GUARDIAN. 

“ Pleasure and the diecussion of Socialist economics may seem 
to many to be difficult of association, but that is because they do 
not know with how light and yet how sure a touch Mr. Strachey 
can handle this theme. Moreover he abounds with facts of the 
kind that can be easily grasped, and that throw a clear light 
on the subject.......Altogether it is a capital book on the right 
side, full of sound matter, well put and driven home.” 





Copies of ‘The Problems and Perils of Socialism” 
for purposes of distribution may be obtained from the 
Publishers in quantities of not less than one hundred 
at the rate of 25s, a hundred, carriage to be paid by 
the purchaser. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LOonpon. 
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Swan Sonnenschein & GCo., Ltd. 


New and Forthcoming Books. 


SOCIALISM EXPOSED. 
Every one should Read the New Book on Socialism. 
By JOHN DAWSON MAYNE, 
Barrister-at-Law,. 


THE TRIUMPH OF SOCIALISM 
AND HOW IT SUCCEEDED. 


Crown 8vo, paper, Is. 
The TIMES says :—‘' A racy and clever description of the great Socialist 
triumph at the elections of 1912, and its disastrous results at home and 
abroud.” 





THE ~ DAWN: OF A CONSTITUTION ; 
or, The Reigns of Henry Ill. and Edward t. 
(A.D. 1216-1377). 

By Sir JAMES RAMSAY, Bart., M.A., Author of “The 
Foundations of England,” &. With Maps and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 

* Plain and straightforward : and his book with its elaborate apparatus of 
footnotes and ita excelleut index will preve valuable not only as a narrative, 
but also as a work of reference. It amply fulfils the aim described in the 
preface. The book is strouzest on the political side, and it has an excellent 
series of maps and plans.” —/ imes. 


ELECTRICITY, WHAT IS IT? 
By W. D. VERSCHOYLE. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


“The essay is well worthy the attention of readers who wish to reach a 
satistactory formulation of the ceutral principle of the universe.” —Scotsman. 
‘Generalisation has been the aim © of the author in his endeavour to simplify 
one of the most P progress and mechanical 
science. vee Buentny Standard. 


FAITH IN MAN. 
By GUSTAV SPILLER, Author of “The Mind of Man.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net, 


THE ADVENTURES OF FOUR 


BEGUILING IDIOTS. 
Written by “ONE OF US,” and Edited by R. VIGNALE, jun. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES.” 
GRANT’S CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA, 1864. 
(WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN.) 

By Captain VAUGHAN-SAWYER,. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
(This Campaign is set for all Military Examinations in November 

and May next.) ee Be 
NEW VOLUME OF STANDARD PLAYS FOR AMATEUR 
PERFORMANCE IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, 
By Miss ELSIE FOGERTY. 
THE QUEEN’S JEST, & OTHER PLAYS. 


Ihustrated by Costume Plates, 2s. 6d. net; without Ilustra- 
tions, paper, 6d. net. 


LUDWIG ll. OF BAVARIA. 
By CLARA TSCHUDI. Translated by ETHEL H. HEARN. 
With Coloured Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


























THE CERTAINTY OF RELIGION. 
By F. STORRS TURNER. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR- BOOK. 


(PUBLIC SCHOOLS.) 
Third Annual Issue Issued May 9th, 1908. 


Compiled with the co-operation of the Association of Head- 
Mist resses. 
Part ¥. Full account of about 130 of the leading Public 
Schools for Girls. 
Part IL. Articles 
Women. 
Revised, Rewritten, and Supplemented in the present issue, 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


on the various careers open to Educated 


READY SHORTLY. 
SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES. 
THE LEIPSIG CAMPAIGN, 1813. 


By Col. F. N. MAUDE, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 
OF PRACTICAL BOTANY. 
By Prof. E. STRASBURGER. Demy §vo, 10s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN Ltd., 














and CO.,, 


25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 
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A GREAT VOYAGE 


Of problems connected with Arctic 
research, the navigation of the 
to the’ north of the 
American Continent has been 
by far the most interesting to 
humanity. More lives and treasure 
have been sacrificed in its solution 
than in that of almost any other 
problem. Since 1585, when John 
Davis set out to sail from sea to 
sea, the discovery of the 


NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 


has been the dream of the world’s 
greatest voyagers. The story of 
the great search includes the 
names of our most adventurous 
seamen. A mighty breach was 
made in the ice rampart when 
Nordenskjold achieved the North- 
East Passage. A generation earlier, 
Franklin, and the Franklin Expedi- 
tions, had proved that a strip of 
open sea bathed the whole coast 
of North America. 


CAPTAIN ROALD AMUNDSEN 


was the first to navigate the entire 
Passage to the West. The story 
of his great adventure with six 
brave companions in the little 
herring-boat ‘ Gjéa,’ and his experi- 
ences among the wonderful Eskimo 
peoples, are related in this most 
fascinating work. 





passage 





NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 
By 
ROALD AMUNDSEN. 


In Two Volumes, fully Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 
Io Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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STH, ELDER & 60.3 NEW BOOKS. 


THE CRADLE OF 
THE DEEP. 


An Account of a Voyage to the West Indies. 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. 
With Ilustrations and Maps, small royal 8vo, 12s. net, 


SECOND IMPRESSION READY ON MIONDAY. 


COUNTRY LIFE.—‘ Challenges comparison with some of the best work 
done by the late Mr. Froude...,...5ir Frederick ‘reves has done many things 
well, but there is no achievement to his credit greater than this.” 














ON JUNE 23rd.—With a Coloured Frontiopioss and 29 pages of Half- 
Tone Illustrations by Je M. MACINTOSH, R.B.A. Small demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 


ISLANDS OF THE VALE. 


By ELEANOR G HAYDEN, 
Author of “ of “ Turnpike Tr Travellers,” *] ” “ Rose of Lone Farm,” &c. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AT OXFORD, 1890 


By ©. R. L. F. 


With Tilustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 


Volume I. By J. B. ATLAY. | 
With 10 Portraits, demy Svo, 14s. net. 
WORLD.—“ Mr. Atlay is to be congratulated without reserve on this able | 
completion of a work of great and permanent value.” 
*,* This Volume completes the Work. Copies of Volume I. may still be had, 
__brice 14s, net. 








[June 23rd. 








ONE CITY AND MANY MEN. 


By Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 6s. net. 


STANDARD.—“ Everyone who appreciates sparkling remiuisceuces of the 
cage that are gone should make hasta to read it from cover to cover.” 





ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE 
AND HIS WORKS. Edited from the MSS. 


and Notes of a Deceased 
Relative by Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, G.C.MG., of H.M.’s Diplomatic 
Service (retired). 9s. net. [Just Published. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. | 


THE FOREWARNERS. aiovanii cena. 


Translated from the Italian by Otrvia AGresti Rosserri. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. [0x Monday. 


CHATEAU ROYAL. 


By J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


TIMES.—* A romance of much merit.” 








THE HONOUR OF “xX.” 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 
Author of “A Cardinal and h: and his Conseience,” ** Amalia,”” &c. | 


CROSSRIGGS. ofte"Ai%. 272 
* JANE FINDLATER. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
TRUTH.—*“ ‘ Crossriggs’ fascinates you with the perfect delightfulness of | 
its scenes, characters, and descriptions.” 


THE GREY KNIGHT. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 
SECOND EDITION. 
MORNING POST.—‘*A = book of its author’s; a graceful 


comedy of sentiment, with clear! actors, a humour that tells, and a 
pathos that moves; in fact, pom Peter's Mothe z 


RE-ISSUE OF 
The Dictionary 
of National Biography, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 


IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; or half-morocco, marbled edges, 
2is, net each. 
Volume IV. (CHAMBER-CRAIGIE) NOW READY 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A widespread welcome will be accorded to 
the re-issue....... It ia admirably printed, and will be more than ever a boon, 
not = al ‘public libraries and other public institutions and offices, but in 
priv. as Ww 











London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 
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IMODERN EGYPT. 


By the EARL OF CROMER. 
With Portrait of Author and Map, 2 vols., 24s, net. 


Mrs. J. R. GREEN’S NEW BOOK. 


The MAKING of IRELAND 
AND ITS UNDOING, 1200-1600. 


By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. 
With Map, 8vo, 10s. net. [ Tuesday. 
These studies open up an entirely new field of Irish history. The 
book presents a cumulative picture of Irish civilisation from 1200 
to 1600, and explains how it happened that this civilisation has 
been ign or ed, denied, and finally f orgotten. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 
ENGLAND. 


By Professor A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 17s. net. 

An exhaustive examination of the English political system and 
the processes by which it has come into —. The author has 
been assisted in his work by many eminent English writers and 
Statesmen. 














1908 ISSUE NOW READY. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1908. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps, Crown BvO, 10s. 6d. net. 


me Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. 


The Art of Singing and Vocal 


Declamation. 
By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
A book of instruction of the highest value to the student, with interesting 
personal recollections of a brilliant professional career extending over sizty 
years. 


VOLUME IV. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION or 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music 


and Musicians. 
Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. 
Vol. IV., Q—S., 21s. net. 

—Vol. lL, A —E; Vol. IL., F— 








In 5 vols. 8¥o. 


Previously publish ad: L; Vol. IiL, 


M—P; 2ls. net each. 





J. @. FRAZER, D.C.L. 


The Scope of Social Anthropology 
A Lecture delivered before the University of Liverpool, 
May l4th, 1908. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., &&, 
8vo, sewed, Gd. net. 


‘St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessa- 


lonians and to the Corinthians. 
A New 'T'ransk: ian. By the late Rev. W.G. RUTHERFORD, 
M. _& L ‘L.D 3. 6d. net. 


‘HLML.I. 








Some Passages in the Life of one of 
H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 
By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERKSLEY, formerly H.M.I. North 
West Division. S8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good stories tol@ 
by 4 an teur of exceptional ability. 


‘WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 


NEW NOVEL, 


MR. CREWE’S CAREER, 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “Coniston,” &. 
Illustrated, Extra Crown Svo, 6s. 

“A very enjoyable book.” —Punch, 

* & novel oi extraordinary power, a novel written with an incisive foree and 
directness that is rare 1n contemporary fiction......One of the most engrossing 
nu ovels that have been written for some considerable time,’’—Academy. 

*A remarkably bold and vigorous and enthralling work.”—Stan lard. 

« A wonderful picture of American life.......More real and living persons it 
would be impossible to find among the books of to-day.......In some respects his 
latest novel may bx » compared with Disraeli’s work ; sometimes the advantage 
see ms to be with Mr. Churchill.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

* Mr. Churchill’s new book is a worthy successor of its forerunners.”—Werld, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


> 
Confessio Medici. 
By the Writer of “The Young People.” 
3s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Bovertson Nicott, in the British Weekly, says :—*‘‘ Without doubt the 
best book of the year, it entitles the author to rank with John Brown and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes......To all engaged in the struggle of life it will bring 
wisdom and consolation.” Si RR - 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 











Extra Crown 8vo, 
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Messrs. J. M. DENT’S NEW BOOKs 





FLOWER GROUPING IN ENGLISH, SCOTCH, 
AND IRISH GARDENS. 


Text by ROSE KINGSLEY, “'E. V. B.,” the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, WALTER P. 
WRIGHT, 4c. 
With Notes and 56 Illustrations in Colour by MARGARET WATERFIELD. 
Square crown 4to, £1 1s, net. A Companion Volume to “Garden Colour,” now in its Fourth Edition. 
[Prospectus post-free, 

“A very handsome volume, finely illustrated, with picturings of what has been done in many gardens 
of the Unite Kingdom. Miss Waterfield has had the help of able contributors, and has given garden- 
lovers not only a hook, but au ideal, nay, many ideals,’’—Spectator. 

“Miss Waterfeld has had the passport of talent through many of the most beautiful and famous 
gardens in the three kingdoms, and has put their attractions on record with a grace and fidelity that lack 
little of the original, save the perfume and the sunshine,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. 


By EDMUND G. GARDNER, Author of “Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” “‘The Story of 
Florence,” &e. 
With an Appendix containing some hitherto unpublished Letters of St. Catherine. Illustrated 
Photogravure, 16s. net. 

A Stndy in the Italian Religion, Literature, and History of the XIV. Century. [ Prospectus post-jree. 

**St. Catherine has been the theme of a good many recent books...... But the most elaborate and com- 
preheusive bivgraphy is that of Mc. Edmund G. Gardner, who writes with obvious sympathy and with a 
tull knowledge of all the materials....... Au interesting book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

* No Letter interpretation either of the character of St. Catherine or the great part which she played 
in Italy iu the dramatic century in which her lot was cast has ever appeared in the English language.” 

—Standard. 





in 





THE OLD VENETIAN PALACES AND OLD 
VENETIAN FOLK. 


By THOMAS OKEY, Author of “ Venice and its Story” (now in its Third Edition). 
With 50 Illustrations in Colour and many in Line by TREVOR HADDON, B.B.A., and several Repro- 
ductions from the Works of JOHN RUSKIN. 4to, cloth, £1 1s. net. 
[ Prospectus post-free, 

* A volume of quite exceptional charm and interest.......Mr. Haddon’s illustrations are very beautiful ; 
he has caught the true inwardness of Venetian scenery....... Certainly a book to possess.’"—Guardian, 

“ Lovers of Venice and students of her ancient architecture will wisely pack in their bags against 
their next visit Mr. Okey’s volume.”—Outlook. 

“ A sumptuous book....... There could hardly be a finer gift for the art lover,”—Globe, 

“A very thorough study......a learned volume. It is also a human one.’’—Standard, 


JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD. tre oi chevalier. 


By MARTIN HAILE, Author of “ Mary of Modena, Queen of James II." 
Illustrated in Photogravure, 16s. net. 


“We are privileged to read in this book for the first time much that has hitherto been unpublished. 
«s+eT his book is worthy of the closest attention.’’—Daily News. 

“Mr. Haile is to be cordially congratulated. His monograph, beautifully produced and illustrated, 
—ae honest, painstaking and distinguished piece of work.......In the future, whenever Stuart 

Orange periods are under consideration, Mr. Haile’s estimate will have to be reckoned with....... His 

well-written and picturesque study will be read and discussed by those responsible for a just view of 
history for years to come.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“* Mr, Haile has written a scholarly and valuable book.”—Standard. 


*,* This volume forms a sequel to the same author's ‘* Mary of Modena, Queen of James II.” 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


GRANADA: PRESENT AND BYGONE. 


By A. F. CALVERT. 
20 Coloured, 8 Half-Tone Illustrations, and numerous Line Drawings in the Text, by TREVOR HADDON, 
WALKER HODGSON, LOUIS WEIRTER. Crown vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Granada is in many respects the mest fascinating city in Spain. The Author endeavours to supply 
such archmological uud historical information as will enable readers to understand Granada and its 
associations. 


CITIES OF ITALY. | A GUIDE TO THE PAINTINGS IN 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. THE CHURCHES AND MINOR 


A Collection of Essays dealing with Rome 
Venice, Naples, Ravenna, Pisa, &c. * MUSEUMS OF FLORENCE... 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 
“ Mr. Symons is always picturesque, and his book 
is a delightful record of pleasant hours iu a sunny 
land.” —Manchester Guardian. 


TALES FROM SACCHETT!I| ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Transiated from the Italian by | By HENRY BRYAN BINNS, 
MARY G. STZEGMAN. Author of ‘* A Life of Walt Whitman.” With 


With an Introdnetion by Dr. GUIDO BIAGI,| ™2uy Portraits and other Illustrations, crown 
Director of the Laurentian Library at Florence. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (New Volume in ‘‘ The Temple Biographies.”’) 
Sacchetti was one of the shrewdest and wittiest | ‘A careful and interesting study of President 
storytellers of Florence during the Trecento | Lincoln. He tells us more than the ordinary 
Period. | biographer of the intimate personal life.” 
p ; | — Westminster Gazette 
“The stories a’ admirably translatec ; ; ; : 
garrulous, Seamnenaneut. mp BR nn a — aes —- | —_— ae ee eee 
of the origiual being cleverly rendered.” | pathy, with restraint, and often with a fine insight, 
— one of the most romantic of life-stories. 
egow Herald, | —Daily News, 


SIR GEORGE GREY: 


By Prof. G C. HENDERSON, M.A., 

With numerous Portraits, Illustrations, an Maps, cloth, 

“A remarkable book about a remarkable man.”—Daily News. 

** A valuable contribution to the history of the British Empire.”"—Athenzum, 

“ The book is a valuable contribution to Imperial History and to the philosophy of Imperialism. It 
enables the student to understand Sir George Grey’s remarkable personality and career better than 
ae re Post. 

‘Professor Henderson’s remarkably able study of a distinguished man might serve 
future biographies.” —Daily Telegrap ° - ooo 


Small 8vo, numerous Reproductions of the 
’ Paintings, 3s. 6d. net. 





Pioneer of Empire in 
Southern Lands. 


of Adelaide University. 
12s. 6d. net. [Prospectus post-free, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LORD KELVIN 


An Account of his , , 
Scientific Life and Work. 


By Professor ANDREW GRAY, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 


Cloth, gilt top, with Photogravure Frontis. 
piece, 2s. 6d. net. 


Professor Andrew Gray succeeded Lord 
Kelvin in the Chair of Natural Philosophy 
at Glasgow University, and was his inti- 
mate friend. This biography of a man 
who was the honoured head of Physical 
Science will form a new volume in the 
“ENGLISH MEN OF SCIENCE” Series, 
a Prospectus of which will be sent free on 
application. 





THE 


MEDIAVAL TOWNS. 


A Series of LITERARY QUIDE.- 
BOOKS dealing specially with the story 
of each town. Numerous Topographical 
Drawings, Reproductions from Paintings 
and Sculptures are given, together with 
Maps and Plans. Bound in grey cloth and 
in limp green paste grain, roan bindings, 
size 7 by 4} inches, cloth, 4s. 6d. net; 
roan, 5s. 6d. net. 


“One of the first-rate things in the 
book-market.”—Daily News. 


“ For visitors it would be hard to imagine 
a more desirable companion.”—Athenzum, 


“One of the most delightful series of 
books now being published.” —Outlook. 


LATEST ADDITION. 


THE STORY OF MILAN 


By ELLA NOYES. 
Illustrated by DORA NOYES. 





PUBLISHED PREVIOUSLY. 

Cairo. 
Constantinople. Dublin. 
Florence. London, 


Assisi. Bruges. 
Moscow. 
Nuremburg. Perugia. 


Rome. Rouen, Siena. 
Verona. 


&c. 


Venice. 
&c., 





A Prospectus containing a Complete 
List of the Volumes sent free on 





application. 
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